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GABRIELE AT BAY 
OW that the Italian forces are be- 
sieging Fiume, and a few thou- 
sand Fiuman troops and their 
illustrissimo  commandante, Gabriele 
d’Annunzio, face seven or eight times as 
many, people are pitying the “poor 
poet.” 

True, Gabriele is before-everything a 
poet. True, also, he is in some respects 
a ridiculous figure, corseted and painted; 
true, he clothes his Arditi and legion- 
aries in weird costumes and plasters 
them over with many medals. True, 
his proclamations are bombast, as, for 
instance, that one the other day in re- 
joinder to the Italian Government’s an- 
nouncement of the Treaty of Rapallo: 
“We observe that you use expressions 
such as ‘King of the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes’ or ‘Jugoslavia.” We have not 
recognized the existence of such a 
state.” 

And yet, when all is said, for a year 
and a quarter Gabriele has held his 
own. Because of Fiume, Cabinets have 
come and gone. He has remained. 

The reasons are evident. One is that 
he is a real patriot. During the months 
before Italy’s entrance into the war no 
one did more to bring about that event 
than did he: the text of his appeals re- 
| mains, an enduring honor. When Italy 
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entered the war, he enlisted. He fought 
on land, at sea, and especially in the 
air. He was severely wounded. But 
this did not interrupt his feats of dar- 


ing. When, after months of shilly- 
; shallying, the city of Fiume_ proper, 


with a population emphatically Italian 
in majority, was being tossed about by 
the Powers, he, at the head of an 
armed force, landed at Fiume and pro- 
claimed its annexation to Italy. The 
Italian Government was in a dilemma. 
It sent General Pittaluga to remove the 
poet, just as Marshal Ney had orders 
to stop Napoleon’s march on Paris in 


1815. The result was the same. Vari- 
ous other methods to dislodge d’An- 





nunzio were tried and abandoned. 
3ut d’Annunzio’s second quality as 
leader is his persistence. He is an untir- 
+ ing worker. The result is that both his 
‘army and the population of Fiume have 
= comparatively _ little. They 
«. @ been able to hold up their heads 
as they saw the three words their 
leader had inscribed on his banner, 
“Quis Contra Nos?” 
The third quality revealed that which 
might be expected from a poet—con- 
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structive imagination—and it inspired 
civilians and soldiers alike with not a 
little fanatical fervor. 

Recently the Italian Government 
reached an agreement with the Jugo- 
slav Government, making Fiume abso- 
lutely independent. While this meant 
that Fiume would become practically 


Italian, it was not annexation, and 
when the Government called on d’An- 
nunzio to recognize the Treaty that 

















(C) Keystone 
GENERAL CAVIGLIA 


leader declined and declared war on his 
own country. The Italian Government 
sent General Caviglia to compel him to 
obey. The General was the hero of the 
battle of Vittorio Veneto, Italy’s decisive 
victory in the war; thus he occupies 
a position in the Italian mind similar 
to that of Marshal Joffre in France. 
Caviglia gave to the Fiumans, civilians 
and soldiers, forty-eight hours in which 
to get out of the town. There has 
been some fighting, with a _ reported 
loss of about fifty dead and one hundred 
wounded. Here again d’Annunzio in- 
vokes, according to the New York ‘“Pro- 
gresso,” “glorious and liberating death,” 
adding that “the holocaust will be a 
purifying bath for all Italy.” 


THE GERMAN SEED OF A 
RUSSIAN CROP 


NTELLECTUALS, so called, have very 
generally agreed in treating the 


Bolsheviki as if they were the natural 
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product of the Russian Revolution. 
They have argued that we had no busi- 
ness to interfere with Bolshevism even 
during the war. Some of these intel- 
lectuals have disclaimed sympathy with 
the Bolshevist doctrines and practices, 
but have told us that those doctrines 
practices were Russia’s business 
and not America’s. The fact that the 
Bolsheviki number scarcely one in a 
hundred of Russians does not seem to 
shake the faith of these intellectuals 
in the truly Russian character of this 
pseudo-proletarian tyranny. The Amer- 
ican people have been informed by the 
self-styled intelligenzia that the initial 
mistake was sending any soldiers to 
Russia to combat the Bolsheviki. The 
mistake, that is, was not in resisting 
them too feebly, but in resisting them 
at all. 

Of course all this argument quietly 
ignores the fact that ought to have been 
plain even to those who pride them- 
selves on their intellect—that Bolsh- 
evism was really and literally a part 
of the German offensive. It ignores the 
fact that Lenine was financed by Ger- 
many and was sent into Russia by Ger- 
many as a part of the German effort to 


and 


defeat Russia and that it was Ger- 
many’s most successful effort in the 
war. It will be harder in the future 


for anybody hereafter to ignore these 
facts. In the “Daily Rul,” of Berlin, a 
Russian pubiication, according to the 
New York “Herald,” General William 
Hoffman, who was the chief figure 
among the Germans when they made 
“peace” with Russia at Brest-Litovsk, 
makes this statement: 


I had charge of the propaganda de- 
partment on the eastern front. Dur- 
ing the war we used every device we 
knew to break the Russian front. 
One of these devices was poison gas; 
the other was Nikolai Lenine. The 
Kaiser’s Government transported 
Lenine through Germany in a sealed 
ear for a definite purpose. With our 
consent Lenine and his friends de- 
stroyed the Russian army. 

Von Kuehlmann (one-time German 
Minister of Foreign Affairs) and 
Count Czernin (formerly Austro- 
Hungarian Foreign Minister) and I 
closed the peace of Brest-lLitovsk, 
principally in order to be able to 
throw our eastern army against the 
western front. While we were nego- 
tiating with the Russians, all of us 
were convinced the Bolsheviki would 
not remain in power longer than two 
or three weeks. Had we known— 
had we foreseen—the consequences, 
we would never have dealt ‘ici 
them in any way whatsoever. But we 
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did 
then. 


not consider the consequences 
Perhaps this confession of General 
Hoffman, just because it comes from a 
German, will make an impression upon 
minds which have been hitherto unim- 
pressed by the facts. In 1918 President 
Wilson acknowledged himself to be dis- 
illusioned. The Germans had accom- 
plished their purpose, however, for they 
had succeeded in fooling enough Amer- 
icans to prevent the United States from 
resisting this clumsily but effectively 
camouflaged offensive until it seemed to 
our military authorities too late for 
effective action. We wonder how long 
the further illusion will last that these 


forces which Germany let loose in 
Russia are still of concern to Russia 
alone. 

THE NOBEL PRIZES 


the death of Alfred Bernhard 
Nobel, the Swedish scientist and philan- 
thropist, the distribution of the prizes 
awarded by the terms of his will took 
place. The Outlook has already an- 
nounced the names of the recipients of 
the prizes for peace and for literature 
—President Wilson and Knut Hamsun 
—for 1920. In addition, the prize for 
medicine was awarded to Professor 
August Krogh, of Copenhagen, a dis- 
tinguished Danish scientist, and the 
prize for physics to Professor Charles 
Edouard Guillaume, of Sévres, head of the 
International Bureau of Weights and 
Measures; he has perfected instruments 
for the measurement of a millionth part 
of a meter. 

The prizes for 1919 were also awarded. 
The peace prize went to M. Léon Bour- 
geois, President of the French Associa- 
tion for the Society of Nations and 
the chief French delegate at the Paris 
Peace Conference, at which the League 
of Nations Covenant was framed. M. 
Bourgeois was also the chief delegate 
from France at the Hague Peace Con- 
ferences of 1899 and 1907, and is a 
member of the Hague Arbitrecion 
Court. The prize for medicine was 
awarded to Dr. Jules Bordet, of Brus- 
sels, an authority on .9xins, and that 
the 
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for literature to Karl Spitteler, 
Swiss poet, essayist, and novelist. Spit- 
teler’s fame was accentuated by his 


anti-German stand six years ago dur- 
ing the controversy between extremists 
in the German and French cantons of 
Switzerland. This position’ lost him 
favor in Germany, where his books had 
received wide reading. But he gained 
corresponding favor in France, as was 
Shown at the public celebration of his 
birthday in 1915, when the French 
‘cademy sent him “frate:nal greet- 
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ings.” He was educated at the Univer- 
sities of Basle and Heidelberg and has 
lived the life of a schoolmaster. He 
was thirty-six before his first work, 
“Prometheus and Epimetheus,” ap- 
peared in two volumes over the pseu- 
donym “Felix Tandem.” His books 
in prose and verse, such as “Gustav,” 
“Lieutenant Konrad,” “Butterflies,” and 
the autobiographical novel “Imago,” 
emphasize Swiss elements and points 
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KARL SPITTELER 


of view as distinct from the German. 
Spitteler’s masterpiece, “Olympian 
Spring,” is an original mythology in 
verse, in which classical names are re- 
tained, but they are the names of very 
human and, one might almost say, con- 
temporary gods. 


FAMINE IN CHINA 

") ETURNING from China, Mr. J. J. 
R Underwocd, correspondent of the 
Seattle “Times,” reports on conditions 
in that country to Mr. F. J. Taylor, of 
the New York “Globe.” Mr. Under- 
wood predicts that if relief is not aur- 
ried to China at least twenty ri'lion 
Chinese will die from ‘unger th’s 
winter. 

The crisis was caused first, by the 
failure of last spring’s crop in the four 
Chinese provinces drained by the Yel- 
low River; second, by the devastation 
of last summer’s crop there through 
locusts; third, by the annihilation of 
the autumn crop by drought. “Now 
there is not a leaf, a blade of grass, or 
a twig in all those four provinces,” says 
Mr. Underwood. “Plants are pounced 
upon as soon as they show themselves 
above the ground and are eaten.” 

Nor is this the worst. Families sold 
their young to get them out of the 
famine area. “In all these provinces,” 
adds Mr. Underwood, “there is scarcely 
a girl from twelve to twenty years left. 
They rave been sold into slavery and 
prostitution and deported.” Mr. Under- 
wood continues: 

Many men sold their entire fami- 
lies, and attempted to beg their way 
to Peking, Once they began to arrive 


there, they were driven out by the 
professional beggars. There begging 
is a concession, you know. The 


superstitious believe that in giving 


to the beggar they are giving to the 
spirits. 

The professional beggars declared 
the famine sufferers outlanders. They 
threatened to strike. This threat car- 
ried weight with the Pekingese, who 
helped drive the poor from the Yel- 
low River region out of the capital. 
You see them straggling along the 
roads leading to Peking and other 
cities. 


Meanwhile “the rest of China, much 
of it blessed with abundant crops, sits 
placidly -by, superstitiously believing 
that the spirits intended the drought 
and famine as a means of regulating 
the overwhelming population of the 
land.” What are the central and pro- 
vincial governments doing? Mr. Un- 
derwood replies: 


The Peking Government is weak. 
Its soldiers are underpaid. 

The provinces are under control of 
governors-general, who ievy taxes 
anywhere and of any amount to pay 
anything they wish. These governors- 
general seized’ railroad material 
which was needed to get food to the 
stricken area. 

They quit these tactics when an 
American, J. E. Baker, was put in 
charge of the roads. 


What is America doing? Mr. Under- 


wood answers: 


Baker is in charge of the distribu- 
tion of funds raise: Dy a special tax 
en railway tickets for the relief of 
the starving 

Another American, Major Emmett 
White, of the American Red Cross, 
is administering relief, but he has 
but $500,000. It costs $5 te save the 
life of a Chinaman in the famine 
area. Rather than spread his $500,- 
000 over the entire area an” do little 
good to any one, Major White had 
te pick out a limited district and save 
100,000 Chinese. 


Mr. Underwood concludes thus: 


; I have no love for the Japanese, 
but my hat is off to them for what 
they did in Korea. Korea has 
alweys been a land of many famines 
due to droughts. When drought over- 
took Korea the Japanese got busy. 
They stopped the collection of rents, 
appropriated 40.000,000 yen, built 
roads everywhere, and put in a rec- 
lamation project. They put every 
Korean to work. They saved every 
Korean, when the loss, in an ordi- 
nary famine year, would have heen a 
million. 

That is what China needs. 


And while she gets ready for it every 
American who can should help the 
American Red Cross. 
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A PAPAL STEP BACKWARDS 


NDER date of December 23 @ 
U despatch from Rome was pub- 
lished in the public press announcing 
that “the Holy Office issued a decree \- 


day asking Catholic bishops to watch « 
organization which, while professing 
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From the Nebraska Farmer 
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WHEN DO WE GET OUR NEW DELIVERY SYSTEM? 


From Alcthe B. Wilson, Yakima, Washington 


Bronstrup in the San Francisco Chronicle 
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ALWAYS THE FIRST TO TAKE THE MEDICINE 
From C. O. Jameyson, Wood River, Neb. 


Ferguson in the Chicago Drovers Journal 
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OUR AMERICAN RATE OF EXCHANGE 
From Mrs. Vernon Morriah, Flint, Mich. 











Donahey in the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
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* LOOK OUT, SHE MAY GO DRY! 


From J. I. Berry, San Francisco, Cal 
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“SAY, MISTER, GIVE US YER TICKET!” 
from Henrietta Jones, Lakewood, Ohio 





























POPE BENEDICT XV 


absolute freedom of thought in religious 
matters, instills indifferentism and 
apostasy to the Catholic religion in the 
minds of its adherents.” 

The despatch adds: 

“The decree mentions the Young Men’s 
Christian Association by name. It says 
that the organization is upheld by many 
Catholics who do not know its real 
nature and that it corrupts the faith of 
youths. 

“Clauses of the canon law which for- 
bid newspapers, periodicals, and organi- 


zations favoring religious radicalism 
and indifferentism are recalled in the 
decree. It requests the bishops to com- 


municate to the Holy See within six 
months the decisions taken on the sub- 
ject at regional congresses.” 

The Young Men’s Christian 
ciation is open to ali creeds. In no 
sense is it a proselyting body. It has 
been directed by Protestants just as the 
Knights of Columbus organization is 
directed by Catholics. We had _ sup- 
posed that the purpose of both bodies 
was to serve all alike. Are we to infer 
from the Pope’s decree that the Knights 
of Columbus are to be regarded as 
proselyters? 


Asso- 


JUSTICE FOR THE JEW 

NHERE have been recently appearing 
‘| in the public press of both England 
and the United States attacks on the 
Jews as the alleged instigators of hid- 
den conspiracy, revolution, communism, 
and anarchy, by means of which, it was 
asserted, they hope to arrive at the 
world’s leadership. Not a single week 
has passed, we were told, without a 
strike directly due to this conspiracy, 
no matter where troubles have occurred, 
whether in Russia, Poland, Hungary, 
Austria, Turkey, Portugal, France, 
Great Britain, or America. 

The first feeling toward such propa- 
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ganda, the chief medium of which is a 


singular book called “The Protocols,” 
was one of contemptuous _indiffer- 
ence. But, as its influence on unin- 


formed minds should not be underes- 
timated, it has seemed wise to a num- 
ber of preminent Americans to make a 
protest. Among those men are Cardinal 
Gibbons, ex-President Taft, ex-President 
Eliot of Harvard, Robert Lansing, Her- 
bert Hoover, Charles Evans Hughes, 
Alton B. Parker, Rabbi Wise, and Henry 
Morgenthau. These men— Catholics, 
Protestants, and Jews—declare that one 
of the grave problems of the .present 
day concerns the rights of religious and 
racial minorities; that minority groups 
are being subjected to tyranny and op- 
pression; and that “the alleged interests 
of the state have ever been the excuse 
of officials for persecuting a religious 
minority.” The statement continues: 
As for the excuse that persecution 
is for economic rather than religious 
or racial reasons, why is it, then, 
that it includes women and children 
as well as multitudes of men who are 


not engaged in business, and why 
does it not include men of other 


faiths who are notorious for the kind 
of financial dealings that are ob- 
jected to? If persecution is primarily 


racial, rather than religious, it is 
none the less reprehensible. Race 
prejudice and religious bigotry are 
twins. 

With regard to the “Jewish con- 
spiracy” in particular, tie statement, 


admitting that there are Jews promi- 
nent in some movements jangerous to 
society and government, adds: 

It should also be recognized <hat 
Jews are prominent in most beneficial 
movements; that Jews are among 
the most intelligent, patriotic, and 
philanthropic citizens in our country, 
and that all dangerous movements 
include non-Jews. 

‘ Jews, like other people, are good, 

bad, or indifferent, and they have no 

monopoly of any one class. 

The signers of this protest also ap- 
peal to all people of good will “to 
condemn every effort to arouse divisive 
passion against any of our fellow-coun- 
trymen, to aid in eradicatinz racial 
prejudice and religious fanatic'sm, and 
to create a just and human public senti- 
ment that shall recognize the fathe: 
hood of God and the brotherhood of 
man.” 

In an early issue we shall print an 
authoritative article on “The _ Pro- 
tocols,” by a distinguished Russian, 
Baron Korff, late Vice-Governor of Fin- 


land under the Russian Government of 
“Qierroughs, 


Prince Lvov. 


SCOUTS OF THE SEA 

ry Nuere is a branch of the Boy Scout 
j movement which is less known 
than it should be, for it serves to en- 
courage love for and understanding of 
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an element which has played a tre- 
mendous part in upbuilding the char- 
acter of the American Nation. 

One department of the Boy Scouts of 
America is known as “the Seascout De- 
partment.” Its programme of activities 
not only prepares a boy for emergencies 
vn water and on land, but it gives him 
a varied and interesting knowledge of 
seamanship. This organization is open 
only to registered Scouts at least fifteen 
years old and at least one hundred and 
twelve pounds in weight. The smallest 
group of Seascouts which can _ be 
organized must contain at least nine 
members. 

Like the more familiar side of Boy 
Scout work, the Seascout Department 
grades its groups according to profi- 
ciency. The various classes are known 
by the names of different types of ves- 
sels; the lowest grade is the sloop class, 
the highest the ship class. The whole 
movement is organized in accordance 
with proper nautical terminology, but 
the programme of the movement is 
adapted both for boys who are fortunate 
enough to live near water and those 
who are marooned inland. 

The Seascouts have an Admiralty 
Board, of which General George W. 
Goethals has just been elected Chair- 
man. Mr. James Wilder is Chief Sea- 
scout, and those to whom this move- 
ment appeals will secure his enthusi- 
astic support by addressing a letter to 
him at 164 East 38th Street, New York 
City. Mr. Wilder writes us: “I believe 
we’ve struck the thing that will do 
more for America than all the tomfool 
spellbinding we’ve heard for the last 
few years.” Knowing Mr. Wilder, we 
feel sure that sea-loving Americans 
should second his appeal with the com- 
mand, “Make it so!” 


COMMON WORSHIP 
n Episcopal service held in a Con- 
A gregational church is sufficiently 
exceptional to be worthy of record. 
This occurred recently at the Tomp- 
kins Avenue Congregational Church, 
Brooklyn. The full Episcopal service was 
read by the Rev. Drs. F. W. Norris 
xnd Robert Rogers, of the Church of 
Sc. Matthew and the Church of the 
Good Shepherd, respectively. The pas- 
tos of the Tompkins Avenue Church, 
the Rev. Dr. J. Perciva! Huget, made 
a hearty address of welcome and the 
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recallir 
sermon was preached by Canon E. AW of Rur’ 
Caron of Peterboroug meer § 

Cathedral, England, and chaplain o ' by the 
the King. He said in part: Erelons 
Although it is not the first time I cavatin 
have preached in a church not of my cause 1 
own denomination, it is the first time hones. | 

I have witnessed the evidence of ° 
Christian unity and fellowship as dis- a-plenty 
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played here to-night. ... It moves 

me deeply. ... The whole world is 

waiting for a Christianity which is 
beth catholic and free. 

For society as a whole there are cer- 
tain advantages as well as disadvan- 
tages in the differences among indi- 
viduals and races. In religious experi- 
ence as a whole there are also certain 
advantages and disadvantages in exist- 
ing differences. But in the conduct of 
echureh services there is an advantage 
when people of widely different re- 
ligious experiences can find a common 
expression of their fundamental unity 
by joining together in a liturgy that is 


THE PICTURES OF 

NICOLAS ROERICH 
HETHER Slavie art shows itself 
W in Pavlova’s dancing, in Tchay- 
kovsky’s music, in Turgenev’s writings, 
or in Roerich’s paintings, we must 
acknowledge a strange, subtle appeal 
not found in the art of any other race. 
Particularly is this felt in the pictures 
of Nicolas Roerich. Some of them are 
at present on exhibition at the Kingore 


| » Calleries, New York City; before long 
‘ii, thsy will be taken to Chicago for ex- 
' hibition there. 
ma lMany of them seem crude and fan- 
; tastic. But even in some of the most 
ned } fantastic you apprehend the painter’s 
bes | wish to express either purely imagi- 
ee native sweeps of fancy, or his notions 
ati | of primal forms or of primitive man; 
Pie | in others you feel his symbolism. Though 
last | his figures of men are often small and 
eT insignificant, and indeed quite lost in 
oon the landscapes, you have the feeling 
nite, | that human instincts and human ideals 
' are being born in what may appear at 
; first an apparently impersonal cosmic 
_ effect. And so you are not surprised to 
enon that some of these canvases illus- 
aia: trate the painter’s idea of the stone age 
uty and some of “pagan Russia,” those long- 
, ago periods when Vikings and Pheni- 
‘cians and Scythians held sway. In 
wd [noe periods Nicolas Roerich has really 
rch, # lived, moved, and had his being. 
anal | He grew up on his father’s ten-thou- 
—_— | sand-acr2 estate in northern Russia, 
- amid its primeval forests and lonely 
the lakes. He gloried in the solitude of 
bas” Fnature. His early attention was 
rch, absorbed by the many mounds under 
ade §which lie buried the Vikings of old, 
the precalling the ages antedating the advent 
a= of Rurik, the founder of Russia, as we 
Le now it. (The artist’s name, Roerich, 
” by the way, is derived from Rurik.) 
Erelong the young Nicolas began ex- 
LU cavating these mounds—secretly, be- 
y cause the law forbade it. He found 
- bones, battle axes, belts, and brooches 
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aplenty. His mind became charged 
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“THE TREASURE.” 


PAINTED BY NICOLAS ROERICH IN 1919 AT VIBORG 


An aboriginal creature, in the left lower corner, is hiding some treasure. The figure and 
the coming dawn are symbolic of present-day Russia 
with the legendary doings of distant fused their exalted feelings with ideal- 
days. ism, they have been led to the conclu- 


In turn, his art is charged with that 
lore. It is at once real and imaginative. 
Real, because his clouds actually fioat, 
because you are conscious of the cold, 
clear, sub-Arctic atmosphere; imagi- 
native, because you see enchanted pal- 
aces of barbaric beauty, because old 
folk tales are illustrated before you. 
All have the quality, not of the sensu- 
ous well-populated south, but of the 
virile scantily populated north. 

Of the two non-Russians whose art 
has appealed to Roerich one is Wagner, 
whose ‘“Nibelungenlied’ music-dramas 
Roerich illustrated in the Moscow Opera 
scenery; the other is the yet more 
mystic Maeterlinck, whose influence on 
Roerich is shown in a “Princesse 
Maleine” series. 

For the moment Roerich is gloriously 
“a man without a country.” He would 
not accept the high post offered him by 
the Bolsheviki. 


FORGETTING 1920 


O a great many people in America 
ji the year that has just left us was 
depressing. In their memories it 
will remain as a time of low vitality, of 
disappointed hopes, of an idealism sub- 
merged in sordid selfishness, or, if not 
quite that, a year of painful awakening 
and rather unpleasant realities. 

We have in mind two different groups 
of people who are glad to have 1920 
out of the way. 

One group consists of those who, hav- 
ing felt the exaltation of self-sacrifice 
during the war, have discovered that 
such feeling is not permanent either in 
themselves or in others. Having con- 


sion that ideals are evanescent. Four 
years ago they were looking forward 
with dread to the possible entrance of 
the United States into the war. They 
loved peace, partly because they be- 
lieved peace was right and partly be- 
cause they knew it was comfortable. 
Then, when at last the United States 
became a partner in the task of restrain- 
ing the madness of Germany, they con- 
soled themselves with the thought that 
America was making war in order to 
end war. This, they came to believe, 
was to be the last great conflict of the 
centuries, and in that faith or hope they 
took their part in the task. Their souls 
were uplifted. Ahead of them was a 
vision of a golden age in which men 
would no longer strive with one another, 
but, instead, would work together for 
the common good. They found com- 
fort in the thought of peace without 
victory. They were convinced that the 
hundreds of thousands of young men 
who went into the war were seeking to 
establish a federation of the world, a 
parliament of man. Their faith was 
confirmed by the extraordinary personal 
triumph which the President of the 
United States received in western Eu- 
rope, amounting almost to adoration. 
Two years ago their hopes were high. 
They saw the man whose words had 
kept their emotions stirred throughout 
the long months of fighting, who had 
set forth in the name of the peoples of 
the world a programme of peace and 
imposed it upon the statesmen of other 
nations, who had, as they conceived it, 
won in the name of America a peace 
without victory—this man they saw the 
apparently dominating figure of the 
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Peace Conference, the molder of the 
new world order. Though their hearts 
were made sick by the deferring of 
peace through the year 1919, they held 
fast their faith. And then came 1920 
and the end of all their expectation. 

Another and a very different group 
are glad to rid themselves of the year 
1920. .They never wanted peace without 
victory. They saw from the beginning 
that the only peace that is ever worth 
while is peace through victory.” They 
did not pin all their hopes and all 
their faith on any machinery for mak- 
ing the world «er in a year or a decade 
or a century. ‘They were content with 
the great task that was actually accom- 
plished. Still they find 1920 an un- 
pleasant memory. 

“What do I think of 1920?” asks one 
of these. “I do not want to think about 
it. I want to forget it. It has been 
almost completely a year of negation, 
and negations are never inspiring. It 
has been a time not of getting on the 
right track but of getting off the wrong 
track. It has been a year of destruction 
rather than construction. It is all very 
well to say that it was necessary to 
tear down before we could build up, 
but I am always more interested in the 
erection of a sky-scraper than in its 
demolition. Specifically, this last year 
has seen the world engaged in a 
struggle to untangle the chaos of the 
Peace Treaty. It has seen the United 
States bending its colossal strength to 
the defeat rather than the election of 
a candidaie for President. It has seen 
the army of commerce and industry 
marking time while it engaged in the 
painful but necessary process of defla- 
tion, and the end of this process is not 
yet. I look forward to 1921 with the hope 
that it will be a time of affirmation. I 
am sick and weary of negations.” 

Others there are, however, who have 
found in 1920 great satisfaction. They 
are those who believe that truth is 
always better than falsehood, that 
emotions are an unstable foundation for 
faith or life, and that no more can be 
expected of a year in history if it 
records the substitution of reason for 
emotion and truth for a dream. It is 
possible that future historians will say 
that the real victory in the Great War 
was won in 1920. America did not fight 
to make the world safe for democracy. 
Americans are not the kind-of people 
to seek a safe world. Their forefathers 
were willing to leave a land where they 
might have been safe and sought a 
wilderness where they were distinctly 
unsafe. What they left their native 
land for was not safety but liberty, and 
for that they were willing to endure 
and to die. They were not the kind of 
people to seek peace first. They were 
therefore not disappointed when they 
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discovered that liberty meant struggle 
and strife. And their descendants sixty 
years ago were not seeking safety or 
peace. They were seeking liberty; 
some of them in one way, and some in 
another. But they sought it so eagerly 
that they were willing, like their fore- 
bears, to fight and die for it. And the 
Americans that went across the sea to 
fight in France and Flanders were not 
seeking to establish a permanent peace. 
Nor were they seeking any kind of 
safety. What they were seeking was 
to defend liberty. Individually and col- 
lectively they scorned safety. It did 
not matter to them whether freemer 
were safe or not. What did matter to 
them was that there should be in the 
world a power that denied freemen their 
right to be free. They hated war be- 
cause they found it uncomfortable and 
full of restraints, but every one of 
them reserved the liberty, if he chose, 
of going to war again. And they proved 
that freedom is not only compatible 
with law, but can flourish only under 
law. Their contempt for their enemy 
was not only because he was a tyrant— 
and freemen always have contempt for 
tyranny——but because he was lawless. 

During the -war the real purpose of 
America was obscured, and for a time 
it almost seemed as if it might be 
thwarted. Peace was made an objective 
instead of freedom and _ justice. It 
seemed as if idealism was almost con- 
founded with pacifism and emotional 
exaltation with virtue. And with the 
end of the war came a new danger to 
the real ideals of America. For month 
after month we were told almost with- 
out contradiction that unless an endur- 
ing peace were established by some 
compelling process the war against Ger- 
many and the resultant victory would 
prove to have been in vain. What will 
make 1920 memorable is the emergence 
of the truth from beneath that error. 
In that year men learned that peace 
with compulsion is no true ideal of 
freemen. In that year was established 
the true objective of the war—a new 
ideal of freedom under the law. 


WE AGREE TO DIFFER 
ON A NUMBER OF 
THINGS 


E have taken the liberty of 
\\/ numbering certain paragraphs 

in the following letter which 
comes from a correspondent who seems 
to suspect The Outlook of undue sym- 
pathy for a number of isms. Our re- 
plies to these numbered paragraphs ap- 
pear in the same order. 


In accordance with the wishes of 
several voters, this communication is 
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submitted to you for publication in 
The Outlook at your earliest con- 
venience. 

(1) Since the five Socialists were 
expelled from the New York As- 
sembly the editors of certain papers 
and magazines have manifested a 
maudlin sympathy for the ousted 
Assemblymen, which has encouraged 
the Reds to a great extent. Hence 
the time is propitious for an earnest 
consideration of the real facts per- 
taining thereto. 

(2) The fundamental principle of 
political Socialism, together with its 
synonyms, Communism, Sovietism, 
and Bolshevism, is that of collective 
ownership, which no intelligent per- 
son believes can be installed peace- 
ably, for it implies the inauguration 
of a régime very similar to what is 
now in vogue in Russia: viz., con- 
fiscation, rapine, and slaughter. 

(3) Treason is an overt attempt to 
subvert the government to which the 
offender belongs. Therefore any one 
who defends the Reds in their diaboli- 
cal efforts to acquire power and over- 
throw our present form of govern- 
ment becomes particeps criminis in 
the said offense. 

(4) Debs became the idol of the 
Reds when he preached sedition and 
inculeated disloyalty to our Govern- 
ment. As a deserved punishment, 
Debs is now serving a long sentence 
in prison. Victor Berger was ex- 
pelled from Congress because of his 
disloyalty and enmity toward the 
United States. The Reds consider 
him a martyr to their cause. Alex- 
ander Berkman and Emma Goldman 


were deported along with many other ; 


Reds wholly because they manifested 


an earnest desire to disrupt our pres- | 


ent form of government by incul- 
cating treason and manifesting con- 
tempt for our laws. 


(5) Although the five Reds ex- 


pelled at Albany have thus far re- | 


frained from committing such acts 
as Debs or Berger were guilty of, 
yet their alliance with the Socialist 
party is prima facie evidence of their 
desire to overthrow our Government. 
Hence their expulsion was, and al- 
ways will be, highly commendable. 
(6) Another source of joy to all 
Reds is the advocacy of free speech 
by the major political parties, and 
which was ratified by millions of 
loyal Americans, regardless of the 
fact that free speech does not pre- 
vail in any civilized country. Free 
speech becomes a misnomer when its 


exercise is restricted by condign 
punishment. Speech is free enough 


now to proclaim anything worthy of 
being uttered. 

Hitherto politics has generally been 
regarded as that division of ethics 
which deals with the government of 
a people and which assumes to safe- 
guard their peace, prosperity, and 
happiness. But unless a marked 
change is made in its operations, 2 
new definition should be applied. 

; WILLIAM 

Cranford, New Jersey. 


magazine save of an extremely radic 
tendency which has sympathized wit 
the ousted Socialists themselves. TI 
liberal and conservative press whi¢ 
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has complained against the ouster of 
the Socialists has been interested only 
in the principles violated in that ouster. 
It ought to be possible for citizens in a 
free nation to distinguish between sym- 
pathy with individuals or their beliefs 
and recognition of principles involved in 
dealing with those individuals. 

(2) We see no objections to any one 
advocating a change of the American 
Government either into a communistic 
republic or into a monarchy so long as 
he advocates the use of Constitutional 
means to effect the end desired. If 
Americans are not intelligent enough 
to see the fallacy in the arguments put 
forward to advance such ends, they are 
not intelligent enough to be intrusted 
with self-government. 

(3) Defense of the doctrines of the 
Bolsheviki and a defense of the right 
of an electorate to representation in an 
American legislative body are two sep- 
arate and distinctive things. They can- 
not be put in the same category. 

(4) Debs and Berger were punished 
for direct violations of law. Berkman 
and Goldman are almost as far removed 
in theory and practice from Debs as 
they are from the New York “Times.” 
Debs believes in making the Govern- 
ment everything, Berkman and Gold- 
man in making the Government noth- 
ing. At least this was their view when 
they were expelled from the United 
States as aliens convicted of crime. We 
have heard rumors that after an experi- 
ence with Bolshevism in its own home 
they have come to see that America is 
not as bad as they thought. 

(5) Alliance with the Socialist party 
may be prima facie evidence of a de- 
sire to change our Government. It 
does not necessarily imply a desire to 
overthrow our Government. The dif- 
ference between these two _ positions 
must be, as we have said above, clearly 
&nd distinctly drawn. 

(6) We are bewildered somewhat by 
the sentiment in this paragraph. Per- 
haps our correspondent differs from us 
in the definition of free speech. Free 
speech to our correspondent apparently 
means the right to say anything at 
any time without responsibility for the 
result. On the contrary, free speech 
means no such thing. It means the 
right to express one’s views in speech 
or in writing, but it does not involve 
freedom from liability for the results 
which spring from what is said or 
written. Our correspondent is free to 
call his next-door neighbor a thief. 
There is no censor appointed to tell 
him in advance what he may or may 
not say. But if his neighbor is not a 
thief the neighbor can sue him for 
criminal libel, and if he cannot justify 
his charge he may go to prison or be 
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MARY ROSE (MISS RUTH CHATTERTON), HER HUSBAND, AND THEIR “GILLIE” PICNIC 
TOGETHER UPON “YHE ISLAND THAT LIKES TO BE VISITED” 


In speech, 
does not 


forced to pay a heavy fine. 
as in other things, freedom 
mean license. 


A SHADOW OVER A 
PLEASANT LAND 


SHADOW has fallen on a pleasant 

and familiar land, the land of 

Barrie’s make-believe. Perhaps 
those who saw “Dear Brutus” two sea- 
sons ago might have foretold the com- 
ing of this shadow, for there were ele- 
ments in that play which hinted at 
darkening skies. At least th retrospect 
and in the presence of “Mary Rose” 
these warnings of an _ approaching 
change seem visible. 

Barrie’s new play, “Mary Rose,” be- 
longs in a world that never was on land 
or sea, but, unlike Barrie’s other-world 
dramas of the past, the warmth of sun- 
light has almost disappeared and left 
in its place an eerie and tragic dream- 
land, peopled by fairies without delight 
and wraiths of souls lost to both the 
world of men and the world of dreams. 

“Mary Rose is the daughter of a mid- 
dle-aged couple whose life is unclouded 
save by the memory of a strange hap- 
pening of her childhood. When Mary 
Rose was a very young girl, they had 
taken her to a lonely place in the 
Hebrides, where in the midst of a loch 
lay a tiny island called in Gaelic “The 
Island That Likes Tg Be Visited.” Left 
alone on this island, the little girl dis- 
appeared for a month, to be found again 
after thirty days with no jnemory of 
her absence and no trace of whatever 


experience she underwent, save a cer- 
tain remoteness of spirit which touched 
her only at lengthening intervals. 

Her parents have concluded that when 
it came time for her to marry they 


must tell her future husband of this 
strange interlude in an_ otherwise 
normal life. Her lover is told the 


story when he asks for her hand, but 
the mystery does not deter him from 
making her his wife. 

After their marriage and the birth of 
her son she journeys with her husband 
to the Hebrides and brings him to The 
Island That Likes To Be Visited. They 
picnie thereon, but when the time comes 
for them to depart voices heard only 
by Mary Rose eall away and 
disappears. 

It is no thirty-day interval which in- 
tervenes before she is brought back to 
her old father and mother and her hus- 
band, now a gray-haired captain of the 
Royal Navy. Thirty years have passed, 
her son has long since been lost in the 
vastness of Australia, but to Mary 
Rose this changed world does not exist. 
She is still the slender girl-wife who 
vanished from this mortal earth on the 
strange Island That Likes To Be Visited. 

Much of what happens after her re- 
turn is left to the reader’s. imagination. 
The last scene of the drama, like the 
first, is played in the deserted and 
broken mansion which was once her 
home. In the first scene of the play 
her son has returned in search of the 
familiar places of his youth. The play 
is a vision which he sees in one of the 
darkened and deserted chambers of his 
old home. The last scene of the play 


her she 
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returns again to this broken home and 
finds the son confronted with the ghost 
of his mother, searching for her lost 
child. Her troubled wraith finds only 
a shadow of comfort in his presence 
and at last disappears in answer to the 
eall of the strange voices from that 
island which has played so tragic a part 
in her life on earth. 


As in all of Barrie’s dramas of 


lands that never were, he imparts a 
reality to fantasy which no_ other 
modern writer has achieved. His audi- 


ences are always ready to believe in 
fairies, ghosts, or phantom islands at 
his command. This illusion of reality 
is not absent from his present play, 
for Barrie has a truly creative imagi- 
nation, an imagination which not only 
has the power of seeing with more than 
mortal eyes, but also the power of 
giving this sight to others. Somehow, 
we hope, however, that the next time 
Barrie calls his spirits from the vasty 
deep he will bring them from a land 
whieh has less of shadow and more of 
that sunlight of other years. 

The title part of “Mary Rose” is 
played by Miss Ruth Chatterton. She is 
supported by an admirable company 
and she herself is a capable actress. 
Whisper it not among boarding-schools, 
but a Barrie play at the Empire must 
have evoked in many minds a longing 
for somebody long associated with that 
playhouse and that playwright. Except 
on one of Barrie’s mystic islands, how- 
ever, time passes and familiar faces one 
by one depart. They tell us that Maude 
Adanis will never again be seen behind 
the familiar proscenium arch of the 
Empire, that the dauntless spirit of 
“Peter Pan” is to be for us all hence- 
forth only a triumphant memory. What 
is to be, is to be, but perhaps Miss Chat- 
terton will forgive us if at times we saw 
her with the unforgiving eyes of those 
who witness a strange figure seated ina 
chair filled with an eternal spirit of the 
past, and longed for other days. 


ON DEAD CENTER 


STEAM-ENGINE when it can 
A neither go ahead nor back is said 

to be “on dead center.” Govern- 
ments as well as steam-engines occasion- 
ally get “on dead center,” and our own 
is no exception to this rule. 

In fact, our Federal Constitution as 
it is now applied makes such a condi- 
tion at least a quadrennial certainty; 
and in the last four years we have also 
learned that the limitations upon the 
physical strength of Presidents are likely 
to involve the country in such a state 
of Governmental stagnation at any 
moment. 


The Constitution provides that the 
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President, together with the Vice-Presi- 
dent, “shall hold office during the term 
of four years.” Owing to the difficulties 
of travel at the time of the election 
of Washington, it was not until more 
than six months after the choosing of 
the electors by popular vote that he 
was inaugurated President of the 
United States. As a matter of fact, he 
did not assume office until April 30, 
1789. As his second inauguration took 
place on March 4, 1793, his first term 
did not strictly conform to the Con- 
stitutional provision which we have 
quoted. Every President since his time, 
however, has had, save in cases of death, 
the full four years allotted by the Con- 
stitution, and therefore we have con- 
tinued to inaugurate our Presidents 
nearly four months after they had been 
designated by popular vote. In prac- 
tically every instance this period be- 
tween the popular designation of a 
new President and his inauguration has 
been a time in which the Government 
has rested “on dead center.” The dis- 
advantage of this enforced term of idle- 
ness has been especially marked in the 
present year. 

Possibly some astute lawyer might 
be able to work out a plan under which 
the retiring President could resign in 
December and his successor be inau- 
gurated on the first of January follow- 
ing his popular designation. But un- 
doubtedly the change could be effected 
by a Constitutional Amendment which 
would shorten some specific Presidential 
term by two months. Such a change 
would undoubtedly help towards making 
our Government a more _ responsible 
democracy. 

There is another clause in the Con- 
stitution which requires no amendment 
to remove the difficulty which it in- 
volves. It is the clause which reads: 
“In case of the removal of the President 
from office or of his death, resignation, 
or inability to discharge the powers and 
duties of the said office, the same shall 
devolve on the Vice-President, and the 
Congress may by law provide for the 
case of removal, death, resignation, or 


inability, both of the President and 
Vice-President, declaring what officer 
shall then act as Preside it, and such 


officer shall act accordingly, until the 
disability be removed, or a President 
shall be elected.” 

The Congress has definitcly provided 
for successors to the President and 
Vice-President in cases of removal, 
death, or resignation, but it has never 
provided a method for determining what 
constitutes the inability of a President 
to discharge the powers and duties of 
his office. 

President Wilson’s serious illness dur- 
ing the last year undoubtedly made him 
unable to perform the duties of his 
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office. Congress at the present session 
should see to it that such a contingency 
does not arise again. Various methods 
have been suggested for the determi- 
nation of such inability, among which 
may be mentioned the plan to have a 
medical board Appointed by the Supreme 
Court at the instance of the National 
Legislature. This seems a feasible plan, 
though perhaps a better one may be dis- 
covered. In any case, a provision of 
similar effect would insure the Govern- 
ment against the danger of one “dead 
center’ from which it has suffered in- 
jury in the past. 


THE INCOME TAX 
AND LIBERTY BONDS 


N unpleasant, inconvenient, and 
A in some cases disastrous fact of 

the present financial situation in 
this country is the depreciated value of 
Liberty Bonds. At this writing every 
issue of these bonds save the two Vic- 
tory Loans is beiow ninety. 

This means that every man who has a 
hundred-dollar Libcrty Bond and is com- 
pelled to get cash for it will lose all 
the way from ten to fifteen dollars when 
he sells it, except in the case of the 
Victory Bonds. The Victories, since 
they are payable within a year, or two. 
are nearer par. <A corporation which 
has a hundred thousand dollars’ worth 
of any of the first four issues and has 
to sell them to get cash for its business 
or to pay its taxes may lose from ten 
to fifteen thousand dollars. The small 
holders who can put their bonds in 
safe-keeping and retain them until the 
day when they are payable by the Gov- 
ernment will lose nothing. But there 
are comparatively few people who can 
do that. 

Various plans have been suggested to 
remedy this situation—a situation which 
is unsound and unjust. Most of these 
proposals are based on a plan of refund- 
ing all Liberty Loans at a higher rate 
of interest. A New York financier has 
recently advocated that the entire issue 
of Liberty Bonds be refunded—that is to 
say, redeemed by a new issue of Gov- 
ernment bonds to run for fifty years 
and to pay 5% per cent for the first five 
years, 5 per cent for the second five 
years, 4% per cent for the third five 
years, and for the remaining thirty-five 
years 4 per cent. He believes that such 
bonds will sell at par or over. This 
of course means that the Government 
would have to raise by taxation a much 
larger sum for interest than it is now 
paying on the present Liberty Bonds. 
The result would make it more difficult 
to reduce the war increases of the in- 
come tax. Thus the problem is how to 
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bring Liberty Bonds to par in an open 
market without increasing taxation. I 
venture to suggest the following out- 
line of a plan to be considered in solv- 
ing this problem. 

Let the Government announce that all 
Liberty Bonds will be received at their 
par value in payment of the income 
taxes. 

The first objection to this plan is that 
the Government needs the proceeds of 
income taxes in current money to pay 
its obligations; that Liberty Bonds are 
not current; and that the Government 
would have to sell these bonds in the 
open market for cash, which would at 
once depreciate their value and we 
should be in the same state as before. 

My reply to this objection is that the 
Government might borrow currency 
from the Federal Reserve Bank to the 
full par value of the bonds. If this 
could be done, the advantage to the Gov- 
ernment would be that it would substi- 
tute its non-interest-bearing notes for 
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its interest-bearing notes, a_ trans- 
action which every business man would 
like to perform if he could. 

There appear to be two objections to 
this substitution of Federal Reserve 
notes for the bonds which the Govern- 
ment will receive in payment of income 
taxes. 

First, 
present 


there is no provision in our 
financial laws for such a 
substitute. This objection could be met 
by proper legislation in Congress. If 
desirable, Congress in twenty-four hours 
could pass an act permitting-the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to receive Liberty 
Bonds at their par value for income 
taxes and issue in their place non- 
interest-bearing currency. 

The second objection is more vital. 
It might lead to an inflation of the cur- 
rency, and many students of finance feel 
that we are now suffering from cur- 
rency inflation. To this objection I 
have no reply to make, except that pos- 
sible inflation might be mitigated by 
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receiving Liberty Bonds at par for only 
a specified portion of the income tax, 
such as the surtax or excess profits tax. 
It may possibly be a choice of evils 
which the financial experts of the coun- 
try will have to consider and decide 
upon. 

I briefly restate the problem. A vast 
amount of money, amounting to hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars, is tied up in 
Liberty Bonds which are now below 
par. To use these bonds in _ in- 
dustry or taxpaying the business men 
of the country must lose from ten to 
fifteen per cent. Shall this unjust and 
unhealthy condition be remedied by in- 
creasing the rate of interest on the 
bonds, thus necessarily increasing tax- 
ation, or by the Government’s receiving 
a large portion of them at par from 
year to year before they fall due for in- 
come taxes and issuing in their place 
non-interest-bearing currency by means 
of appropriate legislation? 

LAWRENCE F. Apporv. 


THE MESSAGE OF THE WISE MEN 


MOTHER reads “Pilgrim’s Prog- 
A ress” to her child. To him it is 
an interesting narrative of mar- 
velous adventure. To her it carries a 
profounder meaning of spiritual experi- 
ence. Much of life possesses thus a 
double meaning. It is a pantomime, 
often a tragic pantomime, the meaning 
| of which we are left to discover for our- 
' selves. The Creation stories and the 
Christmas stories are thus parables; 
their deeper meanings scholarship, 
absorbed in critical and historical study, 
has often missed. The object of this 
article is to "point out the spiritual 
meaning in the Gospel story of the Wise 
Men. 


In the East the pagan theologians 
were the counselors of kings and often 
directed their policies. The people be- 
lieved in a great variety of gods—good, 
bad, and indifferent; but the the- 
ologians in one God, of whom the 
popular deities were manifestations or 
| representatives. All these Wise Men 
pretended to seek—some really did seek 
—to ascertain the will of their God. 
They differed from the Hebrew prophets 
in one important respect; the Hebrew 
prophets sought for the voice of God 
in their souls; “the word of God came 
to me” was their common formula. 
The Magi, or Wise Men, sought for in- 
dications of the divine will in various 
material phenomena; those of Persia 
in the stars. This belief that the stars 
have for man a Givine message pre- 





)vailed even in Christendom until the 


science of astronomy destroyed it. 


In the first century of the Christian 
era there was a widespread expectation 
throughout the Eastern world that a 
Deliverer from the woes under which 
mankind was groaning would erelong 
appear. Confucius in China had proph- 
esied such a Deliverer, and it is said 
that a deputation of his followers going 
forth in search of him were the means 
of introducing Buddhism into China. 
Zoroaster in Persia had foretold to his 
followers the coming of such a world- 
Saviour. It would be quite natural for 
the Wise Men of his land to look for 
the fulfillment of his prophecy and to 
inquire of the stars when and where 
the promised Deliverer would be found. 
I wonder what they thought when they 
found a babe born of peasant parents, 
unheralded and unwelcomed in his native 
land. The narrator of the story does 
not tell us. He only tells us that they 
offered to the uncrowned and unentitled 
prince the gifts they had brought with 
them and then departed into their own 
country. 

What was their message to their 
countrymen we do not know. What 
has been their message to the world 
ever since, what it is to us, seems to 
me clear. 

They knew nothing of those truths 
the knowledge of which has to the 
Church often seemed essential. They 
knew nothing about the nature of Jesus, 
nothing about his spiritual mission, 
nothing about the Church or the sacra- 
ments or the creeds that were to be, 
nothing about the Old Testament, noth- 
ing about Jehovah, or the Fall, or the 


Law and the prophets, or the Temple 
and the priesthood. They were simply 
seeking after God and the Deliverer 
whom they had a vague hope the un- 
known God would send into the world. 
Their faith was not a knowledge, it 
was only a hope. But, inspired by that 
hope, they had the courage to under- 
take a long, wearisome, and perhaps 
perilous journey of four or five months’ 
duration. Their adventurous faith has 
been the theme of song and story ever 
since; and for nineteen centuries they 
have been known as the Three Wise 
Men, though they had no knowledgeof the 
simplest elements of Christian theology. 

Why Wise Men? 

They were Wise Men because they 
were seekers after God, because they 
believed that to find Him was to find 
“the life that really is,” the life eterfial. 
And the story of their adventure illus- 
trates the saying of Christ that every 
one that seeketh findeth, and the saying 
of Paul that God gives eternal life to 
all those who by steadfastness in well- 
doing seek for glory and honor and in- 
corruption. For nineteen centuries the 
various churches have been preaching 
various conditions of salvation. Some 
have said, you must accept the Church; 
and some, its sacraments; and some, its 
creeds; and some, its Bible; and every 
Christmas or Eplphany they have all 
agreed to celebrate the adventure of the 
Three Wise Men who found their way 
to the Deliverer without Church or 


~ sacrament or creed or Bible, simply be- 


cause they possessed sincerity of desire 
and steadfastness in pursuit, 











CURRENT EVENTS ILLUSTRATED 











A FIRE THAT 
THREATENED NEW 
ORLEANS SHIPPING 


A great shipbuilding plant 

on the shores of the Missis- 

sippi River was partly de- 

stroyed by this fire, with a 

loss of $2,000,000, and many 

ships with valuable cargoes 
were endangered 
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W. A. Nightingale, New Orleans, La. 
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VICE-PRESIDENT . 
a Cae La al a) gation 
MARSHALL INVITING memor 
SENATE PAGES TO A With 1 
CHRISTMAS DINNER cials, 
balcon: 
Mr. Marshall this year j City H 
gave a final Christmas din- of 
ner in the Senate restau- 
rant to ‘this boys,” following 
his custom since he became 
Vice-President. The picture 
shows the group arranging 
the affair on the steps of 
the Capitol at Washington 
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THE STREETS OF 
MOSCOW DURING A 
SOVIET 
DEMONSTRATION 


This is a photograph of a 

great rally in support of 

the Red troops as they left 
to fight the Poles 
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MILWAUKEE 
PRESENTS A 
MEMORIAL TO 
STRASBOURG 


There was a time in the 
early days of the war when 
a reference to “the Amer- 
ican consul at Milwaukee’’ 
was a “sure fire’’ joke on 
the vaudeville circuits. There 
may have been a grain of 
truth behind this bit of fun 
but it certainly was not the 
whole truth. The real atti- 
tude of Milwaukee is more 
nearly represented by this 
picture of a Milwaukee dele- 
gation which presented a 
memorial to Strasbourg. 
With prominent French offi- 
cials, they are seen on the 
balcony of the Strasbourg 
City Hall watching a parade 
of Alsatian societies 
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THE UNITED STATES IN AN ELECTION YEAR 


BY SIR ARTHUR E. SHIPLEY, F.R.S., Se.D. 

















(C) Underwood 


“WE ONLY SAW ONE POLITICAL PARADE, AND THAT WAS IN 


FAVOR OF THE 


NIGHT, AND THERE WERE 


REPUBLICAN PARTY, 
TORCHES THAT 


CERTAINLY IT WAS AT 
REDDENED FACES, 


BUT THE FACES WERE CERTAINLY NOT DRUNK WITH DREAMS 
OR, IN THIS YEAR OF OUR LORD, WITH ANYTHING ELSE” 


to get into the United States than 

it is to get into England—and it is 
also a great deal more expensive. The 
American Consul-General in London 
demands, and gets, {£2 16s. 8d. for 
marking your passport with an india- 
rubber stamp inscribed with the word 
“Seen.” The English Consul-General in 
New York is content to visé the said 
document for the modest charge of fifty 
cents. 

Then there is also a little matter of 
£2 10s. which the visitor to America 
must pay as head tax. This may or 
may not be refunded, providing the 
visitor does not remain more than two 
months. 

Thirty-three years ago, when I ac- 
quired the transatlantic habit, these re- 
strictions did not exist. Since 1887 I have 
visited the States more times than I 
care to remember, but, although I have 
been in that country at all seasons of 
the year, until this autumn I had never 
witnessed a Presidential election. 

I had expected that the election of a 
President would be a somewhat excit- 
ing experience. I had anticipated some- 
thing of the sort of thing Mr. J. C. 
Squire has so admirably put into verse: 
16 


T is now a great deal more difficult 


A night there was, a crowd, a narrow 
street, 
Torches that reddened faces drunk 
with dreams; 
An orator exultant in defeat; 
Banners, fierce songs, rough cheer- 
ing, women’s screams! ‘ 


But there was nothing of the sort. 
We only saw one political parade, and 
that was in favor of the Republican 
party. Certainly it was at night, and 
there were a crowd, a narrow street, 
torches that reddened faces, but the 
faces were certainly not drunk with 
dreams or, in this year of our Lord, 
with anything else. There were ban- 
ners and songs and cheering, but one 
didn’t hear any women’s’ screams, 
though the voices of some of them were 
shrill. 

Nobody seemed to know very much 
about the candidates. We had heard 
in England that both came from Ohio, 
that both owned newspapers, and that 
both were married. If these were 
among the qualifications for the White 
House, it seems to us, so far away, 
that Mr. Cox’s claims were slightly su- 
perior to those of Mr. Harding, for we 
had heard that the former owned two 


newspapers and had been twice married; 
but in truth we know little about the 
whole matter. Our ignorance was 
recorded by a popular but baffled poet 
in the following verses: 


I wish I knew some facts regarding 
The private life of Mr. Harding; 

I wish that I had simply stocks 

Of anecdotes of Mr. Cox... . 


In England, where they do not dwell, 
No one appears to knew them well. 


On landing in New York, it is true, 
we met with some signs of political 
activity. On the dock stood a number 
of ladies carrying large cardboard plac- 


ards, but when we got near enough to } 
read them we found they bore nothing 


more germane to the election than “Anglo- 
American Friendship—Bah!” and “The 
English Employed Indians to Kill Your 
Ancestors.” It wasn’t quite clear what 
it all meant, but the ladies seemed very 


good-natured about it, and turned hither | 


and thither so that we should have no 
difficulty in reading their placards. 
They seemed a more friendly race than 
those that used to pervade Westminster 
before the war, clamoring for women’s 
suffrage. 

One had expected to find, as one 
would have found in Great Britain, 
buildings in the towns, palings in the 
country, plastered with placards and 
portraits of the contending candidates, 
but, except an occasional photograph 
in a shop window, we had no opportu- 


nity of really learning what they looked | 
like, and I have come away from the| 


United States with the vague impres- 
sion that both are handsome and fine- 
looking men of what we sometimes call 
the American type, but I am quite sure 
that if one of them came on _ board 
the ship I am writing on I should never 
recognize him. On the other hand, the 
country districts were sometimes dec-, 
orated with the portraits of the candi-! 
dates for some of the minor posts, but 
these were on a small scale and almost 
negligible. 


It struck a Britisher as odd that 
neither party seemed to have any 
colors. No flower of a blameless life’ 


attached to either side. The red and 
white rose of the Lancaster and Yorks 
are unknown in the United States, and 
the small party badge, worn in the 
buttonhole and no bigger than a five 
cent piece, attracts little attention. 
Then again there was little attempt» 
to sum up the parties’ position in the 
single phrase. No such saying as “Peacey 
with honor” seemed to dominate politi’ 
cal situations, and, though there may\ 
have been political songs, I never hap} 
pened to hear any. Music-hall songs) 
such as “We don’t want to fight, but) 
by Jingo, if we do!” which used to 
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rouse to frenzy the aggressive party in 
British politics, seemed to be entirely 
absent. Both sides apparently con- 
tented themselves with a ceaseless repe- 
tition of the National anthems. 


About the middle of October I had 
occasion to zigzag down the country 
from the Canadian border to the Gulf 
of Mexico. Railway cars, especially the 
smoking-room end of the railway cars, 
usually gave one a fairly accurate. in- 
sight into the people’s mind at the 
moment. My fellow-travelers discussed 
all sorts of things. As we approached 
the South we dwelt chiefly on oil and 
cotton, but, with one exception, the 
eiection was never discussed. One day, 
near Dallas, in Texas, a young merchant 
said to me: “Last night I sat next to 
a lady in the theater, and I said to 





her, ‘Do you think Governor Cox will 
be our next President?’ She answered, 
‘What?’ I repeated, ‘Do you think Gov- 
ernor Cox will be our next President?’ 
She said she didn’t get me. Then I 
yelled in her ear for the third time, 
‘Do You THINK GOVERNOR COX WILL BE 
OUR NEXT PRESIDENT?’ adding, ‘Are you 
hard of hearing?’ ‘Oh, no,’ she softly 
answered; ‘I have heard of Harding.’ ” 

Now which way, I wonder, did that 
lady vote, for a very great number of 
women evidently voted. They seemed to 
enjoy the new experience, though, I 
think, on the whole, they were a little 
disillusioned. 

When I was tutor at my college in 
Cambridge, for many years I occupied 
rooms rent free; thus I did not fall 
under the lodger’s franchise, and had 
no vote; consequently I keenly wanted 
one. As soon, however, as I paid rent 
for my chambers, and got the vote, I 
found how useless it was. I think the 
ladies to some extent will find the 
same. Before they had the vote—at 
any rate, in my country—before they 


were enfranchised, they seemed to 
think they could give their vote to the 
just and the honorable, the _ high- 


minded man. They are now finding out 
that they can only give it to Mr. X, 
whose politics they detest, or to Mr. 
Y, whose past they deplore. Voters 
have to vote for the man the machine 
sends along, and the machine is always 
mightier than the man. In such 
enormous constituencies as thosé of the 
United States there can of course be 
little personal canvassing except pos- 
sibly by the members of Congress, who 
appeal to a much more limited fran- 
chise. The seekers after the higher 
posts depend almost entirely upon 
speeches and the newspaper platform. 
How much of what they promise they 
will succeed in doing is always a doubt- 
ful matter, but, as the colored gentle- 
man that rebuked the Senator for stand- 
ing on the platform at the end of the 
railway car, between stations, said, “A 
platform ain’t meant to stand on; a 
platform’s meant. to get in on.” 


Perhaps the fact that the election was 
to so great an extent a foregone con- 
clusion, that a deep ground-swell per- 
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ceptible for months to the political 
prophet was setting in favor of the Re- 
publican party, made the election, on 
the whole, a dull affair. But for the 
newspapers, we alien travelers might 
have passed through it like the Parisian 
gentleman who passed through the 
French Revolution without knowing it 
was going on. 

Looking through the list of the Amer- 
ican Presidents, with but one or two 
exceptions, and the exceptions are very 
properly Dutch, their names are all 
British and for the most part English. 
That is perhaps as it should be. The 
three great charters of liberty given to 
the world—the Magna Charta of King 
John’s time, the Compact signed in the 
cabin of the Mayflower in James I’s 
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time, and the Declaration of Independ- 
ence of George III’s time—were all 
drawn up and signed by Englishmen. 
At what exact moment Washington, 
Jefferson, and the others ceased to be 
Englishmen and became Americans can 
hardly be determined, but no one can 
deny that the greater part of the life 
they passed through was passed through 
as Englishmen. How long this state of 
things will continue is, for those who 
desire it to continue, a matter of some 
anxiety. At present the British strain 
tends to become swamped by an over- 
flowing immigration from central and 
eastern Europe. The percentage of 
British descent was diminished and is 
diminishing, and many who have the 
welfare of the United States at heart 
wish that it should be increased. 
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Lawrence Abbott, Esq., 
"The Outlook,” 
381, 4th.Ave, 





At Sea. 


I have taken your advice and written you two 
ich I hope will meet with your approval. 

As I cannot see the proofs,(at least I suppose 
I sannot,) will you please read them carefully, and will you . 
be very contain in cutting out anything that you think 
may get on the nerves of my kindly American friends. 

You know they are a little bit inclined to be 
We have had a very comfortable voyage so far. 


With kindest regards, 


Onboard R-M-S-“ULympic” 


, November llth. “40. 


Yours very sincerely, 
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feelings of his friends. 





Sir Arthur’s letter was not intended for publication. 
We take the liberty of printing it, however, that our 
readers may know of Sir Arthur’s solicitude for the 
We wish to assure them, more- 
over, as well as Sir Arthur himself, that nothing has 
been cut out, and that the most sensitive of Ameri- 
cans can fed no just cause for offense in any thing 
he has written, but only benefit and enjoyment from 
both this sotiale and the one that will succeed it next 
week.—TuHeE EpiTors 
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SOCIAL SANITARIUMS AND SOCIAL DOCTORS 


BY WILLIAM R. GEORGE 
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GENERAL VIEW OF ABOUT ONE-THIRD OF THE JUNIOR REPUBLIC. 

MR. GEORGE WOULD ESTABLISH COMMUNITIES NOT UNLIKE THIS, WHERE OFFENDERS, UNDER 

THE DIRECTION OF SOCTAL DOCTORS, WOULD UNDERGO TREATMENT MORE EFFICACIOUS AND, 
MAY BE, “EVEN MORE HEROIC THAN PUNISHMENT” 


N the year 1895 the writer put the 
Junior Republic into operation. 
The Junior Republic is a village 
composed of youths who are given self- 
government to an extent never tried 
out with young people previous to its 
founding. 
The plan worked, and, what is more, 
it met with public approval. 
Contemplating the successes of the 
Junior Republic with some of its young 
citizens who had been lawless before 
entering the little colony and were 
made useful men by having the respon- 
sibilities of self-government thrust upon 
them, the writer reasoned that the idea 
of self-government might be caryied to 
the prisons with great success, and 
about 1899 he worked out the theoreti- 
cal idea of the “social sanitarium” 
substitute for prisons and reformatories. 
Doubts are freely expressed whether the 
much maligned officially labeled ‘‘depen- 
dent and delinquent” brother is the only 
member of human kind subject to 
social irregularities. All society ranges 


in. social irregularities from being “a 
little odd or queer” to being the 
committers of such extreme crimes 


as murder. This fact being recognized, 
why should there not be social doctors 
of professional standing for the treat- 
ment of social ills with as much reason 
as there are medical doctors for the 
physical ills of society? 

A five-year “try-out” has now been 
made in every manner that conditions 
allowed, and during that time publicity 
has been avoided,.although every ex- 
periment has been carried on in the 
open. Peculiar conditions due to the 
war acted in some instances as a handi- 
cap, in others as a direct benefit; but 
the test of the theory has been so satis- 
factory that the writer now takes pleas- 
ure in presenting it to the thoughtful 
public for their consideration. 

Harsh criticism is expected, for 
the quaint saying of an old farmer 
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that a lot of folks are always “down 
on” what they are not “up on” is 
recognized, and it remains to put this 
idea in such a way that those who 
will may at least get “up on” the main 
points of the theory. 

SOMETHING OUT OF KILTER 

Human society is afflicted with two 
sorts of ills: the physical and the social. 

The physical body contains various 
organs—all important, some more so 
than others. Physical ills indicate that 
something is wrong with one or more 
of the physical organs. 

The social body, if such 
allowable, contains certain forces—all 
necessary, but some more vital than 
others. Social illness indicates that 
something is out of kilter with one or 
more of these social forces. 


a term be 


PHYSICAL ORGANS AND MEDICAL 
DOCTORS 

There are four vital organs in the 
human body that may properly be 
termed the major organs. They are the 

Heart Stomach 
Lunes Kidneys 

Almighty God through the agency of 
nature places the direct responsibility 
upon the heart to pump the blood, the 
lungs to care for respiration, the stom- 
ach to digest the food, and the kidneys 
to eliminate waste. If any of these 
organs are remiss in their duties, ill- 
ness follows. When illness appears to 
be dangerous, a physician is usually 
summoned, amateurish treatement not 
being relied upon. He listens to 
our heart-beat, takes a count of the 
pulse, places a fever thermometer be- 
tween our lips, marks our respiration, 
asks pointed questions about our diet. 
The medical doctor, by virtue of col- 
lege degree and State license to prac- 
tice medicine, is a free agent to do as 
he will in a_ professional capacity 
within certain laws. No body of worthy 
people known as “trustees” can “boss” 


IN PLACE OF PRISONS 


him in the discharge of his medical 
duties. They cannot say: “Our organi- 
zation employs you; we, its influential, 
rich, or philanthropic managers, have a 
duty to direct you, and, besides, we 
know stomach trouble as well as you 
because we have all had colic.” There- 
fore, when a medical doctor takes up 
a case, his professional skill has com- 
plete right of way. Riches, 
and social position must take a siding 
for the time béing. The only duty he 
owes is to his honorable profession. 

FORCES SOCIAL DOCTORS 


SOCTAL AND 


It is the purpose to establish an 
analogy as complete as the facts will 
warrant between the physical and social 
organisms of society and the treatment 
of the ills to which both have fallen 
heir. The resemblance between the two 
is striking, and the analogy serves to 
make clear the reason for a “social 
doctor” if there be social ills. 

Therefore the four major forces of 
the “social body” should now be enu: 


‘ merated. They are: 


Recreation 
Service 


Self-government 
Self-support 

No individual, community, or govern- 
ment can claim a social life worth the 
having without the possession of each 
one of these four forces with each force 
rising to its attendant responsibility. 
These four forces are as important to 
the existence of the social body as the | 
heart, lungs, stomach, and kidneys are | 
to the physical anatomy. They must | 
function in some degree even though 
the results are not up to normal, just 
as the heart and other physical organs 
mentioned must function even though 
it be but indifferently. Stopping means 
death. - 
If any one of these social forces is 
sluggish or dormant, or, perchance, | 
going to the other extreme, in a state 
of feverish or abnormal acceleration, | 
there is certain to be extreme and | 
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serious social illness, and a social doc- 
tor is needed immediately to make a 
searching professional examination 
with the same keen discrimination as 
that of the medical doctor in making 
his diagnosis. 

And when he finds the weak or so- 
cially diseased point he should not stop 
with his diagnosis, but go into the 
game head over heels to perform a cure. 

Every human being is sometimes 
socially ill; it may be only in a mild 
form, but, whether it be a slight or 
serious manifestation, it can always be 
traced to irregularity of the functioning 
of some one of these four forces. 

Every one knows, if he stops to 
reason out the matter, that not more 
than five per cent of those who commit 
indictable offenses finally land in prison. 
The ninety-five per cent of equally 
guilty fellows who by some “hocus 
pocus” manage to wriggle out of the 
toils of the law still remain at large, 
and sometimes they are rated respecta- 
ble. “How benighted!” we comment 
when we read in ancient history of a 
nation who regarded it a question of 
crime only when the offender was found 
out; and yet unconsciously we are prone 
to do the same thing, unless we are 
very good. In any event, all society 
regards the man who has been officially 
stamped by a legalized judge and jury 
with the label of delinquency as a per- 
son of quite another sort of clay from 
that of the rest of the people, and treats 
him accordingly; and the poor devil 
spends the remainder of his days half 
believing the thing himself. Yet not more 
than one out of twenty equally guilty 
suffers official and public humiliation. 


PUNISHMENT VS. TREATMENT 
Society decrees by law that crime 
shall be punished. A few hundred years 
ago they decreed the same thing about 
some forms of physical disease. Right 
here comes the parting of the ways be- 
tween the legal decree of society and 
the principle of treating offenders on 
the basis of their being socially diseased. 
Punishment versus treatment—which 
shall it be? 

If the idea of social disease is a fal- 
lacy, and crimes against property or 
person are instigated by vicious but 
withal responsible brigands, then pun- 
ishment and plenty of it should be 
meted out. 

If, on the other hand, social disease 
is a fact, as many students of the sub- 
ject have come to believe, it is as 
absurd to punish a man for a social 
lapse as it would be to punish him for 
having the measles. 

This theory of treatment for crime 
may appear maudlin at first thought, 
but such is not the case. It does not 
express itself thus, “Naughty, naughty! 
Don’t do that any more.” Treatment 
may be even more heroic than punish- 
ment. For example, the dentist pulls 
an aching tooth. The operation is pain- 
ful, but you hold no ill will against the 
dentist—in fact, after the tooth is out, 
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CRAP SHOOTING 


ON A CITY STREET 


“Realizing that they are not expected to participate in any self-government responsibilities, the 
naturally good youths lapse into indifference, while the naturally wild ones regard the law, the 


judge, 


youths. ‘I must not snitch,’ 


you regard him with unusual favor and 
besides pay him a fee. But if a man to 
punish you knocks your teeth down 
your throat with his clenched first, the 
actual physical pain may not be as great 
as that inflicted by the dentist, but your 
psychological observation of the two 
operations varies materially. 

No doubt the strongest advocates of 
punishment, if they lived in a democ- 
racy, would be loud in their praise of 
the forces of self-government, self-sup- 
port, recreation, and service. If caught 
off their guard, they would concede the 
merits due them; but if confronted 
with these forces as an antidote for 
crime, would sidestep with alacrity, for 
the methods of dealing with offenders 
at this date are based upon the very 
opposite theory. 

If we grant that these forces must 
all be functioning in a person to insure 
social life, how terribly wrong the pres- 
ent prison system must be! It deliber- 
ately says to a man: “You have gov- 
erned and supported yourself so badly 
that the State is going to take self- 
government and self-support from you; 
your form of recreation has probably 
been one of the causes for your being 
in your present difficulty, therefore you 
will have but little hereabouts; and as 
for service, well, that can be in the 
form of doing three years of hard labor 
for the State, and at the end of your 
time you may leave this institution 
whether you are cured or not.” What 
is the result? For answer follow the 
subsequent career of those who have 
been victims of the system. 

A method for the regulation of some 
delinquents before resorting to impris- 
onment is probation. This is a long 
step forward on the part of society. 
The probation officers—God bless them! 
—are social doctors to a very great 


and the policeman as their natural enemies. 
is a universal watchword among them” 


A tacit freemasonry exists between all 


extent, for the latitude offered them by 
officialdom permits them to treat social 
ills on the basis of the theories outlined 
in this article. 

But all offenders, with the exception 
of murderers in the first degree and the 
feeble-minded who need special treat- 
ment from the psychiatrist, should be 
placed in a social sanitarium and there- 
in remain until they are discharged 
therefrom by a delegated group of social 
doctors. Society should be protected 
from the fellow who is so socially ill 
that he cannot keep his hands off other 
people’s property or persons—not for a 
stated time in months or years, as is 
the case with the present prison method, 
but until he is cured. A person with 
social disease so acute that his neigh- 
bors suffer therefrom has no more 
business to be at large than a person 
suffering from smallpox. 

A complete description of the social 
sanitarium and its methods would take 
too great space at this time; but, to out- 
line it very briefly, it is a series of 
five successive guarded inclosures, each 
inclosure comprising several hundred 
acres of land, each one of these inclo- 
sures constituting a complete self-gov- 
erning community, and each of these 
communities excepting the last being 
identical in every detail with the other 
communities of the State in which the 
social sanitarium is located. A drive 
through these communities would dis- 
close nothing different in the architec- 
ture of the buildings or the character 
of the work performed or the dress of 
the social patients or other residents 
than would be seen by driving through 
any other part of the country miles 
away from the sanitarium. 

Upon conviction by a court, instead 
of going to prison as a convict, the 
offender enters the first inclosure of the 
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OFFICIALS OF THE JUNIOR REPUBLIC OVER TWENTY YEARS AGO 


The girl at the left became a domestic science teacher and then married a physician. 
Ohio, 


next to her graduated from Ada College, 


The boy 


was a candidate for Congress, and is now a 


lawyer. The boy in the chair was coxswain of the crew and Phi Beta man at Cornell, graduated 


from the Harvard Law School, and is a lawyer. 
Harvard and is editor of one of the 


social sanitarium. There is no loss of 
citizenship. And why should there be 
when we remember that the nineteen 
equally guilty who are not caught do 
not lose theirs? He is stilla man. His 
family may reside with him if they 
desire; and they (the family) may de- 
part therefrom whenever they wish, but 
of course he may not. Everything that 
tends to uplift and restore him to the 
normal is in operation. He has full 
opportunity to exercise the forces of 


self-government,  self-support, recrea- 
tion, and service. 
When laws are violated in the first 


inclesure, the courts of that commu- 


nity, conducted by the social patients 
themselves, send the offenders to the 
second inclosure, where they remain 


until readmitted to the first again by 
the citizens of the first inclosure. Gen- 
eral conditions in the second inclosure 
and those succeeding are the same as in 
the first; and in the first inclosure 
conditions, as already stated, are the 
same as in the world at large, but with 
each successive inclosure approaching 
the fifth the “patient” is removed far- 
ther from discharge to the outside 
world, for there is no way of returning 
except by the way he entered. In the 
fifth inclosure are those who are sc 
hopelessly deficient that there is little 
hope of any permanent improvement, 
and these hopeless beings remain under 
the care of social doctors for the bal- 
ance of their days, and are made as 
happy and comfortable as the circum- 
stances of their cases will warrant. 

Women while advocating their right 
to the suffrage would say with irony 
that every one seemed to have the right 
to self-government but women, convicts, 
children, and the insane. 

Happily, the masculine element of 
mankind are quite generally seeing the 
advantage of giving women a greater 
part in the government of our country. 


The boy at the extreme right graduated from 
leading dailies of New York State 


The same thing should be done for the 
sometimes called “criminal” under the 
geographical restriction of the Social 
Sanitarium. 
INFANTS! IN WAR 

With self-government proved a bene- 
fit to women and convicts, there still 
remains the question of its applicability 
to children. Consideration of the in- 
sane in this connection is of course out 
of the question; but in the matter of 
the children—or_ so-called children— 
we have a vital National issue. .With 
all the wisdom of our forefathers in the 
matter of establishing constitutions, 
laws, and precedents, there never was a 
greater “fool thing” than that which 
designated a youth between the ages 
of eighteen and twenty-one an infant. 
The same statement might be applica- 
ble to most youths from sixteen to 
twenty-one, but certainly at eighteen 
the normal’ boy or girl is as fit for the 
essential duties of citizenship as the 
average man. Their mixing qualities, 
democratic instincts, open-mindedness, 
and all the advantages coming from 
present or recent touch with the great 
American public school and _ college 
systems especially qualify them for 
civic duties. Many men and women are 
apt to grow narrower in their political 
and social life as they advance in years, 
and they sometimes complain with a 
tinge of joy that their children keep 
them from retrograding completely. 
Of course our children “do not know 
as much as we do,” but we have a 
“hunch” that some of our neighbors’ 
young people know more than their 
nearest ancestors. 

Society might ease its conscience for 
ali time from its perpetration of injus- 
tice upon “adult minors” in classifying 
them as infants were it not that grim- 
visaged war every now and then comes 
stalking our way and throws the gaunt- 
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let at our feet. Then these “infants” 
in our National extremity rush to our 
aid, and lo! to our joy, we find that no 
fitter men ever existed to do or die to 
save the Nation. Does the United 
States Government expect less of a 
soldier of eighteen years than of one of 
thirty-five? In time of war they are 
men. When peace is declared, they are 
relegated to infancy. 

The absurdity of legal infancy, after 
considering the facts, is enough to drive 
any self-respecting group to rebellion. 
Thank goodness, they don’t see it in 
that light, for there are enough of them 
to keep the War Department busy if 
they should “start something.” 

The worst feature of this injustice 
to youth, however, is its reaction upon 
society. Realizing that they are not 
expected to participate in any self- 
government responsibilities, the natu- 
rally good youths lapse into indifference 
concerning civic affairs in general, while 
the naturally wild and vicious ones, 
who would accept responsibilities if 
they had them, commit disorderly acts 
because their relation to society’s laws 
—not their laws—causes them to re- 
gard the law, the judge, and the police- 
man as their natural enemies. Good 
youths, although not participating in the 
depredations of the so-called bad ones, 
have a sort of fellow-feeling for the 
offender. A tacit freemasonry exists 
between all youth; “I must not snitch,” 
is a universal watchword among them 
until the magic moment when in the 
twinkling of an eye they are trans- 
formed from official infancy to official 
rianhood, with all its vested responsi- 
bilities. It is about that time that some 
young dare-devil who had previously 
occupied a favorite corner of the heart 
ceases to be a hero and is henceforth 
regarded as an outlaw. Civie responsi- 
bility has caused the change of mind. 

At this point we make the direct 
charge that a large portion of juvenile 
delinquency is due to the fact that 
through lack of any responsibility being 
placed upon youths in the way of self- 
government they became indifferent to 
law enforcement, or, worse still, some 
become lawbreakers. 


> 


JUNIOR MUNICIPALITY 
COMMUNITY 

If in time of war youths are given 
full responsibilities of manhood, why 
not give them at least some responsi- 
bilities in time of peace? Is it not con- 
ceivable that they would respond? Be- 
lieve me, they would, in a manner that 
would make some wise fossils open 
their eyes in amazement. I veritably 
believe that if adult minors of military 
age were given the direct responsibili- 
ties of handling the problem of delin- 
quents below the age of twenty-one 
years, a marvelous ‘change for the bet- 
ter would appear before much time had 
elapsed. 

The successful try-out of this theory 
in its complete form in the Junior Re- 
public at Freeville goes far to show the 
plan to be feasible. There will be no 
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attempt to give a history of the Junior 
Republic and its methods, for they are 
generally well known. It was founded 
on the basis that the four social forces 
of self-government, self-support, recrea- 
tion, and service should be placed 
squarely up to youths of a decent age, 
and the belief that they would rise to 
the attendant responsibilities as well as 
adults. It was tried, and this first com- 
plete expression of a government of the 
youth, for the youth, and by the youth 
was successful. The Junior Republic is 
a village exactly the same as any other 
village in the land except for the fact 
that the citizens of the Junior Repub- 
lic: village reach their voting age at 
sixteen years and are given full respon- 
sibilities of citizenship at that time. 

The idea of a Junior Municipality 
is another experiment in social doctor- 
ing that has worked successfully. The 
Junior Municipality is composed of all 
youths in a community between the 
ages of sixteen and twenty-one years. 
When one of these organizations is in 
operation, they have political parties 
and elect a Junior officer for every 
position occupied by a corresponding 
senior officer in the city government. 
The appointive positions are also filled 
by young citizens who are given such 
positions by the Junior Mayor. The 
duty of all Junior officers is to aid the 
senior officers in the discharge of their 
duties in every manner consistent with 
conditions. 

Perhaps it may appear that the some- 
what extended discussion of the “crim- 
inal” problem and the injustice to 
“adult minors” is a departure from the 
subject; but, in fact, it is very much to 
the point, for the social doctor under- 
stands that, whether it is the case of an 
individual or of a group, social life is 
maintained only through the function- 
ing of the four forces of self-govern- 
ment, self-support, recreation, and ser- 
vice. Therefore when he is called to 
diagnose the case of the youth of our 
country and the officially classified de- 
linquents he discovers that the profes- 
sionals who have had these cases in 
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INAUGURATION OF JUNIOR REPUBLIC PRESIDENT AND VICE-PRESIDENT 
NINE YEARS AGO 


The young man at the extreme left, the 


lieutenant in the air service. 


retiring president, gave 
Between the fellow taking the oath as president and the young 


his life for his country as 


woman waiting to be sworn in as vice-president is the judge of the Junior Republic, who also 


gave his life for his country. 


After graduating from the Albany Law School and being admitted 


to the bar he enlisted in the 27th Division, was commissioned as lieutenant, and was killed in action 


charge have had no regard for some 
of these forces—particularly those of 
self-government and to a limited ex- 
tent self-support—and have been trying 
without success to cure the _ social 
maladies by punishment, or the use of 
the method adopted by the Irishman 
who tried to cure a sore on the tail 
of his dog by cutting that appendage off 
close behind the ears. 

It will be a long step in the right 
direction when there is a universal be- 
lief that self-government should be 
given an opportunity for self-expression 
in every individual and community, and 
that if it does not work just right it 
needs treatment not extermination. 

Self-support should be compelled ex- 
cept in the case of the physically unfit 
and children. The idle rich and the 
lazy poor especially, need the stimulus 
of the goad of necessity. 

These two forces are emphasized in 
this article, for there seems to be more 
of a tendency to neglect or qualify 
these than is the case with recreation 
and service. Hence very little is said 




















A COURT IN SESSION AT THE JUNIOR REPUBLIC 
The judge later was‘a law school graduate and then became United States Marshal 


about these last two named major forces 
in this article. 

EVERYBODY NEEDS 

Let it be distinctly understood that 
the ideas herein recorded are not to be 
construed as “interloping” in the field 
of the church. 

While all the members of society are 
victims of social ills, it remains for the 
officially labeled dependent and delin- 
quent to come in for special organized 
attention as if they were the only 
humans afflicted with social disorders. 
Conferences, State and National, are 
held to discuss methods for their treat- 
ment, and philanthropic organizations 
are established, bountifully trusteed, 
who employ experts to do a work akin 
to what we suggest for a social doctor. 

What is the quarrel? None. what- 
ever, except we would that the rest of 
mankind, who need social treatment 
quite as much as those bearing an offi- 
cial label to that effect, could be treated 
by a professional social doctor without 
first applying for charity or being con- 
victed of a crime. Furthermore, we all 
need him for some minor social 
troubles just as much as we need the 
medical doctor for minor but annoying 
physical ailments. 

So we propose the social doctor duly 
licensed by the State, who can hang out 
his shingle and do business in the way 
of curing or ameliorating social ills in 
the same dignified and effective way 
that his medical brother treats the phys- 
ical ills. 

Above all, he should not be “bossed” 
by a board of trustees any more than a 
medical doctor, a lawyer, a Burbank, or 
an Edison. Not that boards of trustees 
are always out of order, for often they 
are absolutely essential, but in this com- 
paratively new field of social work there 
are sometimes cases of over-trusteeing. 
Individual initiative should be encour- 
aged, providing the individual and the 
initiative are of the right sort. 

The social doctor idea is feasible. 


THE SOCIAL DOCTOR 








MONADNOCK THROUGH THE TREES 


BY 


EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON 


Of those who reared a more prodigious means 


B EFORE there was in Egypt any sound 


For the self-heavy sleep of kings and queens 
Than hitherto had mocked the most renowned,— 
Unvisioned here and waiting to be found, 
Alone, amid remote and older scenes, 

You loomed above ancestral evergreens 
3efore there were the first of us around. 


And when the last of us, if we know how, 
See farther from ourselves than we do now, 
Assured with other sight than heretofore 
That we have done our mortal best and worst,— 
Your calm will be the same as when the first 
Assyrians went howling south to war. 


KNUD, SON OF KNUD 
A STORY OF LINCOLN’S LAND 
BY EMMA MAURITZ LARSON 


OR half a dozen years, while his 
Fk long arms were busy handling the 

foaming pails of milk that were to 
make great yellow Danish cheeses, 
Knud Jensen thought of one thing: 
Some day he would go to America. 

It was true that the pastures that he 
rented from the Baron were green and 
the cows gave richly, so that the red 
woolen stocking that Petra kept safely 
hidden was filling above the ankle with 
coins, and some of them golden crowns 
at that. But crowns are not all. 
Often Petra read to him from letters 
of her friends who had gone across the 
sea, and there were strange words— 
that in America there are no barons 
to own the land and take all the re- 
spect because their fathers before them 
had always been the high families, that 
newcomers could come quickly into 
many fine rights, and that farmers and 
shopkeepers and all could tell the Gov- 
ernment what men they wished raised 
to the high places in the town and king- 
dom. 

It was enough to think of for six 
slow, steady, comfortable years of 
cheeses on week days and church on 
Sundays. And sometimes they even 
talked of it a little over the savory 
peas and pork soup that marked Fri- 
days or the cabbage and mutton of 
Tuesday’s dinner. 

But when their great year came they 
knew, without speech, that this was the 
time to go to America. And Petra be- 
gan at once to pack the chest and the 
thick bags with her prized linens and 
embroideries, come carefully down from 
neat-handed mother and grandmother, 
and with the heavy woolen garments 
fashioned for northern winters. And 
with the larger ones went many softly 
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knitted little jackets and socks and 
even an odd snug, very round little 
pink-and-blue hood that scarcely went 
over the tightly closed fist of blushing 
happy big Knud. 

By the time the chests and bags were 
ready Knud Jensen had sold his cows 
and his cheese forms and all the simple 
furniture of the cottage to his good 
neighbors, and on one of the long bright 
days of midsummer they set out, big 
Knud and his Petra, on the pilgrimage. 
Stopping to see old Auntie Croonquist, 
Petra’s godmother, at the next town 
and lonely Uncle Per three miles out in 
the country, they came at last to the 
sea town where the ships rode the 
smooth water, one of them ready to go 
across to that very town of New York. 

“We will be in the new land when 
August is here, perhaps even before 
that,” said big Knud. 

“We will be old, old Americans 
then before little—’ Petra began, and 
laughed softly. “He will never know 
that his father and mother were once 
just Danish greenhorns.” 

“We will be smart and speak to him 
right away in the new American, as 
Hjalmer Lagerblad, who came back for 
a visit, said, ‘Hel-lo lilla Knud!’” 

And they both laughed and dreamed, 
counting out the money carefully in 
their small upstairs room at the board- 
ing-house, so that they might go down 
to the street of shops and offices to buy 
the tickets to go to the great new life. 
But at that very moment the landlady 
climbed the narrow stairs, breathing 
hard with the weight of her hurried 
message, 

“There has come a man from the 
country to see you. He says the old 
uncle lies stiff and sick and his tongue 
is dumb.” 


“Yes,” said neighbor Kar! Lofroth 
a few moments later in the crowded 
little parlor below. “He cannot speak, 
but his eyes they ask something. The 
women say it is Petra he wishes, and 
they sent me so quickly to fetch you 
before you could sail away in the big 
ship that I came even in my old coat.” 

They went back with Karl to lonely 
Uncle Per, with his asking eyes and hrs 
still, still body, and by that bedside 
they stayed through the dragging 
nights and the brief day-lighted days of 
autumn and early winter until the 
second stroke came kindly and the old 
man went away from the chilly Danish 
country to the land without night. 

When they came back from the cold 
stone Lutheran church, Petra started 
within an hour to pack again the chest 
and thick bags. 

“It is not too late yet,” she said, 
bravely. ‘He must be born an Amer- 
ican, born an American. Uncle Per 
would take it no badness of respect to 
him that we should go at once, to-day.” 

They went through the deep-lying 
snows to the little station that very 
night and came again to the sea town, 
where only a ship or two now plunged 
and struggled in the hollows of the gray 
sea. 

“We should wait,” urged Knud then. 
“This thing is too hard for you.” 

“No, no,” said Petra Jensen, and 
her voice was strong and eager, though 
the shadows hung gray under her blue 
eyes and she was full of weariness from 
the long nursing of the old uncle. 

So big Knud went out to get the 
tickets for the ship that was to leave 
the harbor in two or three days on an 
uncertain January voyage. But when 
he returned an hour later he was led 
by a mysterious rosy-faced landlady to 
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the cold little parlor, shut off for the 
winter from the heat of the rest of the 
house and looking colder than ever with 
its rime frost of tidies on all the stiff- 
stuffed chairs and walnut center table. 

“I should tell you,” half whispered 
the woman, breaking her great news 
finally in the sacred chill of that best 
room, “that you are a proud father, 
Mr. Jensen. There has come into this 
world since you went downtown a fine 
little boy, just as fine a little Dane as 
you could wish to see.” 

So it was that the tiny woolen jackets 
and the socks no longer than one’s 
rand and the snug, very round cap 
were unpacked from the bottom of the 
chest, and they were none too warm 
for the early spring voyage that little 
Knud took across the wide stretch of 
the windy sea. And though big Knud’s 
gray eyes smiled into Petra’s blue ones 
over the frowzy white head of his son, 
she would hug her ruddy-faced sturdy 
little Dane close and say: “We are 
glad every day to have him here—but 
we should have beat him to America. 
It is too bad!” 

They stopped for a few months in 
the Eastern States before finding just 
the place to go on to in the Middle West, 
where the farms looked more like the 
homeland, a better place for a man 
whose big hands had handled cheeses 
and milk-pails. So it happened that 
little Knud was a year old before big 
Knud found the chance to apply for 
the first of the great papers that should, 
in the course of five years, make him 
an entire American under the law. 


bees had not yet money enough, after 
the long journey, to buy land for 
a farm of their own, but there was 
plenty of time for that. Meanwhile 
Knud worked in a creamery, where he 
was soon at home, the big white-tiled 
room smelled so like his own Denmark 
dairy of new milk and pleasantly ripe 
cream and fragrant butter. The half a 
hundred other employees represented 
many parts of Europe, but a number 
of them were blond-haired northmen 
like himself. There was plenty of 
chance for picking up new friends, and 
from them learning many new things 
about the Government that was not a 
kingdom, but where every man had 
his vote for offices high and low. 
Occasionally too he ran across friends 
from the old land, and he took them 
proudly out to the cottage at the edge 
of town where Petra had made a home 
out of four rooms, some _ golden-oak 
rocking-chairs, a red-clothed table, and 
a big American range that very quickly 
learned the knack of all the savory 
old-country dishes. The — coffee-pot 
seemed always on the stove, and before 
the visitor had finished looking at the 
pictures of good neighbor Andersen’s 
family and all the far-away kinsfolks 
Petra would have the table set for 
lunch with rusks and rich, crumbly 
“poor man’s cake” and a potted plant 
in the center. There was always good 
talk of Denmark, but better talk yet 
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of this new country, with its fine stores 
and its’ parks with flowers free to look 
at, and its tall, crowded Lutheran 
churches. 

Always, sooner or later, Petra would 
bring out the best of her happy past 
life—the beautiful embroideries done 
by mothers and grandmothers Sorensen 
and Jensen; and the best of her new 
life—big Knud’s paper that in five 
years was to be exchanged to the last 
paper of naturalization and make little 
Knud almost as good as American- 
born. Then the cherished paper went 
back to its place of safekeeping with 
the marriage certificate and the Lu- 
theran pastor’s statement of little 
Knud’s christening. 

But one winter night when the boy 
was almost five there was a guest who 
hung on for a long time to the precious 
paper. He was Claus Paulssen, who 
had gone in the old days to school 
with big Knud and who had only lately 
discovered him here. 

“You are soon ready for your last 
papers. When you get to voting, you 
let me tell you about some good men 
here. I have been here ten years, and 
I know many of them. Let me see, 
when do you get them?” He looked 
again at the date, then in surprise, 
“Why, you should get your last papers 
on the thirteenth day of February that 
is coming soon.” 

“No,” said Knud, simply. 
five years.” 

“Well, look at that date. Five years 
from that makes this next February 
sure.” 

Knud studied the familiar paper long 
and carefully. It was strange that in 
its many handlings he had not seen 
that mistaken year date. It stood out 
now very clear and black. The figure 
read for the February when he and 
Petra were still in the Danish board- 
ing-house at the seaport with little 
Knud, who had surprised them there. 

“It is a mistake,” said Knud. “We 
were still in the Danish ,sea town at 
that time. We did not come over until 
May, and it was the next winter that 
we made our home here and I went to 
the stone court-house for the paper.” 

“A mistake!” Claus Paulssen began, 
sneeringly, his red face growing redder 
yet. It was not the fresh, wholesome 
color of his Scandinavian ancestry, nor 
the healthy flush given by this Amer- 
ican ozone. Knud Jensen did not like 
the looks of this newly discovered 
Claus, and already Petra felt the air 
tainted by his breath and wished him 
out of her house. “A mistake,” he said 
again. “Well, I’ve seen a lot of the 
same kind around election time, and 
sometimes they’re worth the risk.” 

Then suddenly he looked up from 
the smooth unscratched surface of the 
document to Knud’s clear, honest, 
puzzled face. His tone changed quickly 
to surprised, wheedling virtue: 

“It sure is a queer mistake. But 
you’ve got to take the Government’s 
word. You can’t change it after the 
judge made out the paper that way. 


“Tt takes 
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It’s your plain duty to get your papers 
in February and help in the county and 
National elections.” 

“Five years it takes to make an 
entire American,” Knud_ broke in. 
“Five years of living in this country 
after going to the courts for the first 
paper. And five years ago Petra and 
I were still in that Danish town by the 
sea even so late as when the grass grew 
green.” 

“Well, of course it doesn’t matter,” 
Claus said again. ‘“You’ll have to wait 
four whole years to vote for a Presi- 
dent; but you don’t care to help the 
country out or to have any say about 
who runs this State and county.” 

He waited for this to sink in, almost 
as though he knew that this was one of 
the great privileges Knud had come 
across the water to earn for himself 
and for his boy after him. 

“It is a mistake.” Knud spoke with 
decision that closed the talk. “The 
country does not need to be helped by 


such things. The truth is better. I can 
wait.” 
When Claus Paulssen went away 


that evening to his “many friends” on 
the shabbiest corners of the lower town 
streets, there was no urging on the part 
of the Jensens that he come back again. 
Never had they felt so toward any of 
the old friends. To himself Knud said, 
in his newly learned American way: 
“T have no time for a man like that.” 
He might as well have broken their 
revered law of hospitality and said it 
aloud, for Petra knew and agreed, and 
even little Knud looked with questiuiu- 
ing unfriendliness on that swaggering 
departing back that they were not yet 
to be rid of. 


B" they shortly forgot Claus in a 
new experience that took little 
Knud, full ripe five years old now, off 
to the American kindergarten, but 
seemed actually to enroll the whole 
family. 

The boy was big of bone and tall, 
with steady gray eyes, built after the 
very fashion of his father. His thick 
shock of pale-yellow hair bristled al- 
ways eas though his tight red wool cap 
had just been drawn from his head. 
Petra with loving care had _ cross- 
stitched the sailor collar of his blue 
gingham blouse with a wonderful pat- 
tern of pine trees and reindeer, but the 
home-sewn black trousers above his 
thick-knit gray stockings reached too 
far below the knees without ending in 
the few little jaunty gathers and 
buckled straps that finished the knicker- 
bockers of other little boys. The black 
shoes on his fast-growing feet had un- 
necessarily high heels and from the in- 
steps the long toes ran forward so far 
that they could not stay on the ground 
the whole way, but tilted unevenly up 
at their heavily capped ends. Knud 
thought them fine enough and wiped 
the winter slush carefully from them 
with dried grass, but even he knew 
that they were not dancing shoes. 

That was the one hard, unpleasant 
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thing about this new life—that there 
were airy dances and lightly skipping 
games. During this part of every 
morning’s programme little Knud Jen- 
sen, bare five years old but looking 
seven at least, his great rough yellow 
head towering above all his mates, 
stumbled and struggled with silent suf- 
fering to dance with dainty little Amer- 
ican girls and boys, firmly shod in 
square-toed patent leathers. Not that 
any little girl ever willingly chose him 
for a partner, but sometimes Teacher 
managed it deftly or there was a dearth 
of dapper little boys. 

Neither mother Petra nor father 
Knud dreamed that there was this 
shadowy side to the fine American life 
they sent their son into each morning. 
They saw his sturdy frame and his halo 
of yellow hair and his true, steady eyes, 
and they were glad and proud. And 
the boy said nothing. 

Little Knud never had talked much. 
Hie was of the kind who speak best with 
their fingers, shaping and creating 
neatness and beauty. Was it not a 
wonderful tribute to the power of a 
little Dane to turn quickly into a smart 
American child that Teacher com- 
mended so warmly his brown corru- 
gated paper washboard, his paper sled, 
his cut-out pictures of mother Petra 
hanging flapping clothes out on a line 
in a rollicking wind, and even his 
painting of a red, red poinsettia, splash- 
ingly lovely? Hardly a bit of Knud’s 
handiwork could stay in the parlor with 
the red table-cover and the golden-oak 
rockers. Teacher wanted it brought 
back to school to be hung on the walls, 
so that visitors might see what beauti- 
fully matched and pasted and painted 
work one child could do, and an over- 
seas boy at that. 

Every day there was some time to do 
these marvelous things, and for that 
hour of sheer joy his knees forgot that 
they were too high for the low tables 
and chairs and folded happily under a 
checkered table. For that hour he lived 
through the humiliation of dancing 
time. He could bear much, try pa- 
tiently, because after the dancing games 
there would be the chance to make 
things with his fingers. 

3ut there came a day when this 
seemed hardly solace enough. It was 
toward the middle of February. The 
game of the morning was the worst 
possible one, so thought Knud, called 
out as partner to tiny Janie Dean in 
the gay half dance, half drama of “Oh, 
Won’t You Come and Walk With Me?” 
Janie had wanted a different partner 
and she was much spoiled at home. 
Now she stamped her tiny foot straight 
on Knud’s sore heart. “I won’t dance 
witehim!” she pouted. ‘He has horrid 
old shoes. He falls all over hisself.’” 

That was all, but it was more than 
enough. Even the joy of making a sol- 
dier hat, stiff and true and plumed at 
the finish with a carefully fringed tas- 
sel of red-white-and-blue tissue paper, 
couldn’t take the mute pain out of the 
little Dane’s eyes. No, nor the nicely 
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managed appeal of now penitent Janie 
for his help with her hat, which burst 
out repeatedly from the futile crooked 
folding of her helpless little pink hands. 
But Teacher read the story in the 
brooding gray eyes and understood and 
cared. 

Suddenly she said: “Instead of a 
game before we go home I am going to 
tell you one of the best stories in the 
world, and it is a true one too. It isa 
story that belongs to to-morrow, the 
12th of February, but I can’t wait even 
that long to tell it to you.” 


HE first of the story had in it 
re little boy living in a log house 
in a land of forests and wild life, 
helping his father all day long to hunt 
food or plant gardens or chop down 
trees. There was no schoolhouse to go 
to, but at night he lay on the floor on a 
bearskin before the blazing fireplace 
and read all the books he could find 
anywhere. He was always big for his 
age, tall and strong, like Knud here, 
and he could do many things with his 
hands that other boys could not do. 
When he‘had grown to be a man, the 
people of America thought this Abra- 
ham Lincoln the only man wise enough 
and strong enough to be President and 
to help them out of all their troubles. 

There was much more to the story 
than this sketchy outline, and even pic- 
tures of the log house where he had 
lived when he was about as big as 
Knud. 

“He was a very great man,” said 
Teacher, “but the two things he was 
proudest of were two things almost all 
of us have. He was proud of his 
mother, who had been very good to him, 
and that he was an American.” 

“I’m a ’Merican,” interrupted Dewey 
Harris. “I’m named after a great boat 
man.” 

“I’m a ’Merican. I’m a ’Merican,” 
clamored the high voices of little girls 
and the louder ones of the boys. Only 
one of all the circle sat still, some of 
the shadow still left in his gray eyes. 

“We are all Americans,” said 
Teacher, quietly, but in a tone that 
stopped all the little voices. “You know 
there are two kinds of Americans, and 
I’m sure that you are big enough to 
understand about them.” 

Small shoulders were squared, eyes 
were all attention, and all ears listened. 

“One kind is like most of us, born 
in this beautiful country of America, 
where we have room enough for every- 
body and fine farms and towns and 
schools and churches, and people can 
be happy if they will only work well 
and be good. And the other kind are 
the people who were born far away 
across the sea in some other country 
but when they heard of America they 
thought they would like to come here 
and be Americans too. So they packed 
up their clothes and the most precious 
things in their houses and traveled in 
wagons and trains and ships, a long, 
hard journey, until they came to Amer- 
ica. They are Americans, too, because 
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they chose to be; and sometimes I 
think that that is almost the best kind 
of American to be.” 

Teacher had almost forgotten what 
mites of countrymen she was talking 
to. Shegseemed only to-look at one 
young face, full of an inarticulate pas- 
sion of loyalty beneath unkempt yel- 
low locks. But she turned back to the 
rustling circle. 

“I wonder if any little boy or girl 
here was born across the sea?” 

The children looked dazed. Then an 
obliging child with pink rosettes above 
her ears offered, 

“Maybe I was. 
I was.” 

“Martha wasn’t either,” shouted her 
cousin John. “She was borned in Chi- 
cago.” 

“My mother was born in France.” 

A elamor began then, offering fathers, 
mothers, aunts, and grandmothers un- 
certainly but heartily as the new kind 
of Americans. 

But Teacher went on. “Perhaps there 
isn’t any one here who was born across 
the sea and came with his father and 
mother in a big ship across the water to 
be Americans, but I thought maybe—” 

Then slowly at last Knud got to his 
feet, standing in grave, silent dignity. 

“Were you, Knud?” 

“T think,” deliberated the boy, “that 
I was borned in Denmark. I th-ink” 
(he approached his th’s carefully, giv- 
ing them extra thick value because the 
thinner was so much easier, and father 
Knud never said t’ink any more). “I 
th-ink I heard my-mother say to Auntie 
how I was a little baby but I did not 
even cry when the water was going 
rough under the big ship. I hadn’t got 
growed then, so I can’t remember my- 
self.” 

“Oh, he’s a Denmarker then!” ex- 
claimed the excited Dewey. 

“Oh, no,” said Teacher, and _ she 
smiled in a way good to see; “he is 
one of the new Americans I have been 
telling you about, whose father and 
mother chose to come to Abraham 
Lincoln’s country, our country. To- 
morrow will be Lincoln’s Birthday, and 
instead of games we will wear the 
soldier hats we made and march and 
wave our flags and be very proud of 
our country. And we want our newest 
American to wave the big flag—wave 
it high—while we sing ‘America.’ If 
Knud will ask his father and mother 
to-night if he really was born in Den- 
mark, and they say yes, then he is our 
newest American and we will let him 
wave the big flag. That is the best 
honor any one could have in this whole 
school.” 


I think I remember 


ign went home, his stumbling 
feet forgotten and the ache gone 
out of his brooding eyes. His steady, 
slow heart was on fire with a new 
warmth and loyalty and eagerness, yet 
he said no word of his great question 
to mother Petra when she gave him a 
lunch of a bowl of hot milk thickened 
and sprinkled with cinnamon. His 
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mother might be able to remember 
that he did not even cry on the great 
ship, but it was his father who would 
be able to say certainly that he was 
born in Denmark. No one but a tall, 
strong man could climb to the roof of 
a Danish cottage, such as he had seen 
in the pictures of an old country book, 
and reach the stork’s nest. fitted in 
snugly against the warm chimney and 
bring a baby down. The question must 
wait until he ran, as he always did, 
down the darkening street to meet big 
Knud with his scoured dinner-pail and 
warm, red clasping hand. 

“Well, boy. So it is you.” 

“Yes, it is me,” and off they would 
ge along the crunching, snowy sidewalk 
and turn finally from the crisp cold 
into the cheerful warmth and yellow 
lamplight of the home kitchen, with 
the table already set for supper and 
the pots and pans steaming on the 
stove. 

The great day drew near its dusk 
and little Knud left his play early to 
go down the street, twice as far as the 
usual meeting-place. But as the big 
bundled figure of big Knud came dimly 
into sight another one joined it, and 
when they reached little Knud, stand- 
ing uncertainly at the corner, his father 
was deep in talk with Claus Paulssen. 

Big Knud shifted his dinner-pail me- 
chanically to grasp the thick blue mit- 
ten of his son. “So, boy, it is you,” he 
began, but he did not hear the answer. 
Claus was filling all the air around 
with his hard, fast talk. 

“TI come like a friend to advise you. 
This is the time you should have your 
naturalization papers. I have some 
friends who are running for office in 
the county. The man for sheriff now, 
I know him very well. And he is willing 
to do something handsome for the men 
who will help him to gain the foreign 
vote. The Danes are a stubborn lot, 
and they do not take easily to any 
advice about the best men, but you 
know them at the creamery and the 
lodge and your big Lutheran church, 
and they admire your good sense. You 
could be a leader among them and have 
much influence if you could only vote 
yourself.” 

“IT say again that the year date is a 
mistake. At that time I was wishing 
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to be an American, but I had not yet 
crossed the ocean,” said Knud Jensen. 

“It is your luck that the old judge, 
who was grown so old that his eyes 
were not much good, made that mis- 
take,” went on Claus. “I tell you that 
that man who is running for sheriff 
has lots of money and he is generous 
with his new friends.” 

Big Knud did not answer this time. 
Claus misread that disdaining silence 
and went on in softer, persuasive tones: 

“Perhaps that figure is even correct. 
It would be easy for a hard-working 
man like you to forget or mistake the 
year he came over.” 

Then the slow, smoldering northern 
wrath broke. Without seeming con- 
scious of the mittened hand of his son, 
Knud spoke of him: 

“It is time that you should stop 
speaking, Claus Paulssen. Do you 
think that I would forget the birth of 
my son? We wished him to ke born 
in America, to which we talked long 
of coming, and we hurried from the 
milk and cheese farm, but we had to 
stay long months in the winter caring 
for paralyzed old Uncle Per. And 
when we came at last to take the ship 
the boy came to us there in that Danish 
seaport. We would have had him an 
entire American, but soon, next year 
when I have the papers, he will be 
one, and not by cheating and lying shall 
it be done. And as for the vote for 
sheriff, I am not taking what the Amer- 
icans would call rotten money for my 
rights.” 

They stopped on the last snowy cor- 
ner, where a fluttering of diamond 
flakes drifted down under the _ high- 
hung street light. It showed Claus the 
grim, determined look of big Knud’s 
face, but Claus took defeat slowly. 

“For old time’s sake, then,” he ven- 
tured, counting on the close-knit ties 
that hold all Danes together, even in 
this New World. 

But Knud thundered: “Go home, 
Claus Paulssen. With my door but a 
dozen steps away I would not ask you 
to come in.” 

That was far for a Dane to go, turn- 
ing a countryman from his always hos- 
pitable house. Even coarse Claus Pauls- 
sen was stung to silence, and he turned 
roughly away in the night. 
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B* Knud turned toward the light in 
the little house. His rough-hewn 
face was kind and clear again and he 
pressed the small mitten. 

“Well, boy, so it is you,” he said, as 
though they had just met. 

“Yes,” said little Knud, “it is me.” 
But to his father’s surprise he went on 
with a slow, steady stream of talk. 

“We maked soldier hats to-day. We 
will wearthemto-morrow. Wewillmarch 
for that Abraham Lincoln’s Birthday.” 

They had reached the door, and Petra 
opened it wide for them, all tidy in her 
starched lavender dress and blue ging- 
ham apron with cross-stitch roses 
blooming in a wide border along its 
hem. She slipped a cover slyly over a 
kettle on the stove to guard the supper 
surprise, but the savory odors that 
filled the room’ gave her away entirely. 

Little Knud stood in the center of 
the room. He tugged at his tight red 
wool cap and it came off, dragging his 
thick hair up on end in a rough yellow 
halo. His mother smiled and reached 
over to smooth it down, but the boy 
moved a step nearer to his father and 
went on: 

“T will wave the flag. I will wave it 
high. It is good that I am so tall.” 

Big Knud stood staring at his sud- 
denly wordy son. 

“What?” he asked. 

“I will wave the flag high,’ little 
Knud repeated patiently, “because I 
am the newest ’Merican. Teacher said 
so. Teacher said my father he came a 
long way with trouble because he 
wanted to be a ’Merican man. We—we 
choosed to be ’Mericans, and that is the 
best kind. Teacher she said so.” 

Something more than the reflection 
of the kerosene-lamp light shone in big 
Knud’s eyes. Then he smiled all over 
his long, homely, ruddy Danish face. 

“Teacher in the American _ school 
said that, did she? Petra, do you hear 
what this koy says?” His gray eyes 
laughed into her blue ones. “So maybe 
we are not too late, after all, even if 
this Knud did fly to meet us in Den- 
mark when we should have run to see 
him in America. We will be Americans 
yet, all three of us.” 

He stopped and sniffed the air. “It 
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BRITISH RULE IN INDIA 


in the Los Angeles “Times” and 

several other American papers 
“An Open Letter to President Roose- 
velt” protesting against his laudatory 
characterization of British rule in India. 
It was signed by seventeen Americans, 
mostly ministers. I wrote a reply to 
that letter, a copy of which was sent to 
a newspaper called “India.” The edi- 
tor refused to publish it, but it was pub- 
lished in “Truths about India” and 
other papers, showing the utter un- 
truthfulness of the statements in the 
“Manifesto.” In my paper I took 
occasion to say that I had been a mis- 
sionary in India for more than thirty- 
five years, with exceptional opportuni- 
ties of knowing the people and the 
Government, and that I could say with- 
out the slightest fear of contradiction 
that there was not a single word of 
truth in the statements referred to. 

It would seem as if the replies then 
nade to the so-called “Manifesto” 
should have been sufficient to satisfy 
the people of the United States of the 
ignorance that then prevailed regard- 
ing the Government of India, but such 
does not appear to be the case. I have 
before me as I write a paper published 
in New York entitled “The Tragedy 
of India,” which not only repeats the 
fabulous statements of the “Manifesto,” 
but adds to them a series of statements 
that are utterly untrue, and yet that 
are, I am credibly informed, believed 
by many otherwise intelligent people 
in America to be actual facts. One 


Si years ago there was published 
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wonders where Americans get such 
false impressions, for I cannot believe 
that many see the paper just referred 
to. I can think of at least three 
sources of misinformation. These are: 

1. Superficial World Tourists. Some 
years ago, in Madras, I met a party of 
tourists who had come out to “do” 
India. Recognizing them as Americans, 
I asked one of them where they had 
landed. He did not seem to know, and 
asked one of his’ fellow-voyagers. 
“Landed? It was at Colombo, wasn’t 
ae” “Oh, yes; so it was.” I then 
asked if they had seen Kandy in Cey- 
lon, or Tanjore, or Madura, or Trichi- 
nopoly. “No, we haven’t seen anything; 
we landed at Colombo and are now on 
our way to Calcutta.” Fancy a party 
of American tourists coming out to 
“do” India and passing through the 
whole of South India without seeing a 
single one of the noted places of one- 
half of the country they had crossed 
the continent of America and _ the 
Pacific Ocean to see! That may be an 
extreme case, but there are many ‘our- 
ists who make a hop, skip, and jump 
through India, speak with a few Eng- 
lish-speaking Indians, get fed up with 
a lot of misinformation, and then go 
home and pose as authorities on things 
Indian. I have just returned from a 
furlough to America, where I found an 
amazing amount of this sort of infor- 
mation about India. 

2. Disappointed Students. It is well 
known that Indian university students 
have Government employment as their 
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chief aim in seeking an education. That 
is not true of all. Some have law, 
medicine, and teaching as their aim; 
but the great mass have no use for an 
education if it does not secure for 
them some Government position. But 
to get that certain difficult examinations 
must be passed. A considerable pro- 
portion of the applicants fail. That, of 
course, brings disappointment. Of 
course the fault is not theirs. The 
fault is the Government’s for demand- 
ing such stiff examinations. They will 
have revenge in doing all they can to 
discredit the Government. 

These disappointed and disgruntled 
men have sympathizers, some of them 
in Government employ. They have 
money at their disposal, and gladly 
give it or lend it to aid in a crusade 
against the Government. America is 
known as a fruitful field for such an 
enterprise. So off they go to sow the 
seeds of dissension between Britain and 
America. Here is a specimen of how 
they begin, taken from the New York 
paper above mentioned: 

“To the people of the United States 
of America: We know your love of 
fair play. The people of other coun- 
tries have looked on America for the 
past century and a half as the refuge 
of the oppressed, a haven where the 
fighter for the right against might could 
find a sanctuary from the wrath of 
tyrants,” etc. Then follows a long list 
of charges against the Government so 
utterly false that they cause one who 
lives in India to blush for the people 
whom he loves and for whom he lives. 
And what an atrocious reflection on the 
intelligence of the American people 
that they should be expected to believe 
such egregious falsehoods! And yet 
many do believe them, and much mis- 
chief is done thereby. 

3. The German Propaganda. In spite 
of the Great War, Germany is said 
still to have her eye on India. She 
has probably given up the Berlin-Bag- 
dad route, but there is still the route 
through the Ukraine and Afghanistan. 
To accomplish her purpose Britain must 
be discredited in the eyes of the peo- 
ple of India. Not a difficult thing to 
do with a small but persistently dis- 
loyal section of the people. Britain 
must be shown to be a dastardly Power, 
guilty of the most heinous crimes and 
the cause of famine, plague, and oppres- 
sion of every sort. For that sort of 
stuff Germany is ready to pay a hand. 
some price. And this also pleases the 
Irish-Americans who hate Britain with 
a bitter hatred. The following, taken 
from the Madras “Mail,” confirms, in 
part at least, what I have said: “Sir 
Edward Carson, speaking regarding Ire- 
land, said that there was ample evi- 
dence that the condition of affairs was 
all a part of the propaganda carried on 
in Egypt and India. The chief offices 
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VICEROY OF INDIA 


were in New York. The directors of the 
campaign were not animated by any 
desire to help Ireland, but from hatred 
were working to destroy the British 
Empire. Whether it came via Germany 
or not, a great part of the funds for the 
movement came from New York.” 


INDIA BEFORE THE BRITISH CAME 
These false accusers speak of “the 
independent India of two _ centuries 
ago.” There was no independent India 
two centuries ago, nor at any other 
period. From the Aryan invasion, which 
took place before 1500 B.c., there was 
no such thing as independence or a gen- 
eral government of India till the British 
came. When the Aryans, the Brah- 
mins of the present day, invaded India, 


they found a people already here. They 
were the Dravidian races, some say 


they were the aborigines; these the 
Aryans drove south and up to the hills. 
Thus the Dravidians were deprived of 
what freedom they had and were made 
practically the slaves of the Aryans. 
Yet it is these Aryans that are now 
clamoring about their ‘ancient civili- 
zation and independence.” 

Alexander the Great invaded India 
in 327 p.c., but he did not conquer a 
single province, much less form a gov- 
ernment. As a result of his invasion 
there sprang up a number of Indian 
adventurers who each aspired to gain a 
kingdom. They established a number 
of dynasties, but no one of them ever 
established a general government of 
India. The two most important dynas- 
ties were the Buddhist and the Mogul. 


THE BUDDHIST DYNASTY 

From 264 to 227 nw. Asoka reigned 
over what is now known as the prov- 
ince of Behar. He became an earnest 
and devoted convert to Buddhism, and 
for two hundred years that religion 
spread all over northern India. It was 
an attempt to reform Hinduism. The 
two religions coexisted for two thou- 
sand years. But Buddhism failed to re- 
form Hinduism, which remains the 
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dominant religion to the present day. 
Buddhism has all but died out in India, 
but flourishes in Burma, Ceylon, Tibet, 
and China. 


THE MOGUL DYNASTY 
The Mogul dynasty was probably 
more important than all those that pre- 
ceded it. It lasted from 1525 to 1857, 
a period which saw more ferocious wars 
than any other period in the history of 
India. The enmity that existed be- 
tween the Hindus and Mohammedans 
has never been altogether eradicated, 
though at present there seems to be 
more or less friendship between the two 
races. This, however, is evidently for 
political purposes, just as certain pdr- 
ties pretend friendship for Ireland for 
the purpose of securing the _ Irish- 
American vote. But all through these 
centuries there has never been any- 
thing like a government of the entire 
country. 


THE EAST INDIA COMPANY 
Great Britain did not invade India 
for the purpose of war and conquest, 
as the Aryans and Mohammedans did. 
The East India Company was estab- 
lished solely for the purpose of trade. 
The French and Portuguese came for 
the same purpose and still have small 
provinces in the country. Misunder- 
standings among these companies and 
the native peoples led to war. Either 
by concession or conquest the com- 
pany’s “sphere of influence” was ex- 
tended till it became the dominant 
power. 


, 


THE INDIAN GOVERNMENT 
The Indian Government consists of 
(1) The Home Government in Eng- 
land; (2) the Supreme Government in 
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India; (3) the provincial governments; 
and (4) the self-governments or govern- 
ments of the native states. 

1. The Home Government. This 
consists of a Secretary of State for 
India, with a Council. He is really the 
head of the Indian Government, sub- 
ject to the British Cabinet. He is 
assisted by a Council of from ten to 
fourteen members, partly Britons and 
partly Indians, but all familiar with 
Indian affairs. Nominally, the King 
appoints the Viceroy of India, but really 
it is the Secretary of State, acting for 
the Cabinet, who does it. 

2. The Supreme Government in India. 
This consists (1) of the Viceroy and 
the Executive Council. It consists of 
six members, of whom one must be 
an Indian, but by the new Constitution 
there must be not less than three In- 
dians. At least, that is the recommen- 
dation of the Montague Committee, now 
before Parliament. The Committee add 
to their report “that as time goes on it 
is more and more likely that the mem- 
bers of the Council will be Indian 
rather than European.” 


(2) The Legislative Council. This 
body, under the new act, will be re- 


placed by two councils, called the Coun- 
cil of State and the Legislative As- 
sembly. The Council of State will con- 
sist of 60 members, of whom 33 shall be 
elected and 27 nominated. Of the latter 
not more than twenty shall be officials. 
Of the elected members only three shall 
be returned by European or Anglo- 
Indian constitutencies. 

The Legislative Assembly will con- 
sist of 143 members, of whom 102 shall 
be elected and the rest shall be nomi- 
nated. Of the nominated members not 
more than twenty-six will be officials. 
Of the elected members only nine are 
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“BRITAIN HAS DEVELOPED THE COUNTRY AS IT NEVER WAS BEFORE SHE CAME... . 


SHE HAS THREADED THE COUNTRY WITH 
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to be returned by European or Anglo- 
Indian constituencies. 

3. Provincial Governments. There 
are ten provinces. These are Madras, 
Bombay, Bengal, United Provinces, 
Assam, Burma, and Delhi. As the gov- 
ernments are practicaily the same in all, 
I shall speak in detail only of Madras. 

4. The Native States. It is not gen- 
erally known that there are in India 
some seven hundred native states with 
more or less of independence and self- 
government. In the larger of these 
states there is usually a British Resi- 
dent, who advises and looks after the 
interests of the state and at the same 
time sees that the interests of Britain 
are safeguarded. 


THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY 

The Madras Presidency covers a large 
portion of South India, and has a popu- 
lation of upward of fifty millions. 

The Chief Executive consists of a 
Governor and Council of three members, 
one of whom must be an Indian. In 
the new act the number will be _ in- 
creased to four, one of whom must 
have had at least twelve years’ service 
in the Government. The others may be 
non-officials. 

The Legislative Council will consist 
of 127 members, of whom 98 will be 
elected and the rest nominated, not 
more than 19 being officials. Of the 
elected members onty five may be re- 
turned by European or Anglo-Indian 
constituencies. By the old act only 


7,000 persons had the franchise, by the 
new act 540,000 will have the right to 
vote. 

For the present the Supreme Gov- 
ernment will continue to control a few 
matters, such as the military, the postal 
system, the police, coinage, and rela- 
tions with the native states. It will thus 
be seen that the people will have a very 
large share in the government of their 
own country. 

District Boards. In the .Madras 
Presidency there are 22 districts. In 
each district there is a district board, 
consisting of about 25 members, partly 
elected and partly nominated. The size 
of these districts differs, but they may 
average about five thousand square 
miles, each with a population of about 
1,500,000. Each district is governed by 
a collector or chief magistrate, a judge, 
superintendent of police, district engi- 
neer, and district surgeon. The col- 
lector is usually the chairman of the 
board,' though the deputy collector, who 
is generally an Indian, usually pre- 
sides. The missionaries of the districts 
are generally members of the board, 
but of the twenty or twenty-five mem- 
bers there rarely are more than four or 
five Europeans present at the meetings. 

The boards are permitted to spend a 
considerable part of the revenue of the 
district for specified objects, such as 
irrigation, agriculture, education, roads, 
sanitation, etc. 

: 1 That is the District Board, which is to be 


distinguished from the District Administration. 
—The Editors. 


5 January 


Municipalities. All the larger cities 
and towns have their own municipal 
councils, composed almost exclusively 
of Indians. Like the district boards, 
these councils manage their own affairs, 
subject to the supervision of the col- 
lector. 

To show how far these districts are 
under the control of Indians, I have 
before me an Official statement showing 
the percentage of European and Indian 
officials in five of the districts taken at 
random. In the Kistna District the per- 
centage of Indians is 77. In Guntur it 
is 85. In Godavery it is 70. In Tin- 
nevelly it is 68. In Cuddapah it is 95. 

Since the above statement was writ- 
ten “New India” of March 31 pub- 
lishes the following: “Our Tanjore 
news letter states that Mr. Narayana 
Iyer, I. C. S. (Indian Civil Service), 
becomes District Judge and Mr. P. C. 
Dutt, I. C. S., succeeds Mr. J. R. Hig- 
gins as Collector. Thus both the Col- 
lector and the Judge of this important 
district will be Indians.” The corre- 
spondent adds: “When the official 
changes above reported take place, we 
will have in this district a group of 
Indian officials presiding over all the 
important branches of departmental 
administration, the only European offi- 
cer left behind being Mr. A. J. King, 
I. C. S., Headquarters Sub-Collector and 
additional District Magistrate. With 
Mr. Dutt as Collector, Mr. Narayana 
as Judge, Mr. Govinda Nair as District 
Superintendent of Police, Major Rai 
as District Surgeon, and Mr. Parame- 
swarmi Pillai as Executive Engineer the 
administration of the district becomes 
wholly Indianized at the top as well as 
at the bottom.” “New India” adds, 
“We offer our congratulations to the 
district.” It may be added in this con- 
nection that of the fifty High Court 
judges in the six High Courts of India, 
eighteen are Indians. 

It will thus be seen that Britain is 
doing what Queen Victcria said she 
would do, namely: “We hold ourselves 
‘bound to the Natives of our Indian 
Territories by the same obligations of 
duty which bind Us to all Our other 
subjects; and those obligations, by the 
blessing of God, We shall faithfully 
and conscientiously fulfill. And it is 
Our further will that so far as may be, 
Our subjects of whatever race or creed 
be freely and impartially admitted to 
office in Our service, the duties of 
which they may be qualified, by their 
education, ability, and integrity, duly 
to discharge.” 


WHAT BRITAIN HAS DONE FOR INDIA 

What Britain has done for India, if 
it were all told, would fill a large book. 
I can only just mention some of the 
outstanding benefits Britain has con- 
ferred on India since she became the 
ruling power. 

In the first place, she has stopped for- 
eigninvasions. Beginning withthe Aryan 
invasion before 1500 n.c., there was 
an almost uninterrupted succession of 
invasions and cruel wars, The Aryans, 
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in spite of their boasted civilization, 
made war a part of their religion. In 
the Rig-Veda Indra is invited to 
“quaff the soma-juice abundantly,” 
and is urged to destroy its enemies. 
“Hurl thy thunderbolts upon them, 
uproot them, cleave them asunder.” 
The Mahabharata, the epic poem of 
the Hindus, is simply a history of suc- 
cessive wars ending in almost total de- 
struction of the contending parties. 
Nor were the Mohammedan wars less 
cruel and destructive. During seven 
hundred years the warring races of 
Central Asia and Afghanistan kept up 
perpetual wars, pillage, and massacre. 
For putting a stop to these horrible 
invasions and bloody wars India owes a 
debt of gratitude to Britain which she 
can never fully repay. 

Secondly, Britain has given to India 
a Government by which protection and 
civil and political rights are secured to 
the people. She has establishedasplendid 
system of police and courts of justice by 
which justice is secured to all classes, 
irrespective of caste, creed, or color. 

Thirdly, Britain has developed the 
country as it never was before she 
came. She has established a magnifi- 
cent postal and telegraph system; 
threaded the country with railways and 
canals, thus helping to avert, or at 
least to mitigate, the effects of the 
periodic famines, caused by the failure 
of the monsoon rains, to which the 
country is subject and for which no 
human prevention has yet been found. 
In the paper I referred to in the 
beginning of this article there is this 
statement: “Without irrigation agri- 
culture is impossible. Irrigation has 
been culpably negiected by the Gov- 
ernment.” The writer of that state- 
ment made a terrible blunder, for if 
there is any one thing more than 
another that the Government has done 
to develop the country, it is in the line 
of irrigation. Many examples of this 
might be given, but I will cite but two 
with which I am personally familiar. 

The Sungam Project, in the Nellore 
District, opened up 70,000 acres of 
land which was either wholly or par- 
tially unsuitable for wet cultivation. 
The cost of this project was $1,250,665. 
The Government borrowed the money 
and gradually recovered it in taxes on 
the land benefited. The tax on irri- 
gated land varies with the situation of 
the land and the amount of water re- 
quired. A fair average might be about five 
dollars an acre. The gain to the farmer 
would be at least three times that. 

In the Madura and Cuddapah Dis- 
tricts there is what is known as the 
Periyar System, which opened up 
128,000 acres of wet cultivation. Since 
that project was completed the popula- 
tion of the tract covered by the system 
increased by forty-four per cent as 
against twenty-eight per cent in pre- 
vious years. The price of land in- 
creased from 75 to 175 rupees per acre. 
The increase of irrigated crops as com- 
pared with dry-land crops is about 
three to one. These are samples of 
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the irrigation works which the Govern- 
ment has started and carried on all 
over India. Men who say that the Gov- 
ernment is doing nothing to assist the 
people in developing their lands and 
thus increasing their incomes are either 
grossly ignorant or are stating what 
they know to be absolutely false. 

Mr. Akshaya K. Ghose, a celebrated 
professor and barrister at law, has 
written a little book called ‘“Progress- 
ive India,” to which I am indebted for 
some of the above facts, and from which 
I quote as follows: “The peace and 
freedom in which we live, the security 
with which we can go about from place 
to place, the facility with which we can 
get what we want, the scope we have 
for employing our energy and intellect 
to the best advantage, all these go to 
show the character and efficiency of the 
system of government. In the govern- 
ment of our country, we, its people, 
are progressively getting greater and 
greater opportunities of taking our 
share. This should not only be a mat- 
ter of pride to those who have attained 
the privilege of holding high office, but 
also an incentive to all young men 

. . to fit themselves . .. to take part 

..in public life. ... There will al- 
ways be some people to find fault and 
criticise the Government in season and 
out of season. But the people of India 
have been taught that loyalty to Gov- 
ernment is a religious duty.” 

Such a statement from such a source 
ought to weigh more with intelligent 


Americans than the blatant and false 
accusations of a few disappointed and 
disgruntled Indians, supported, in all 
probability, by German propaganda. 

When Theodore Roosevelt was Presi- 
dent of the United States, I called on 
him at the White House to pay my 
respects. He said, “You are from 
India?” I said, “Yes.” “Well, what 
is your opinion of the British Govern- 
ment in India?” I said that, in my 
opinion, it is the best government India 
ever had and the best possible in present 
conditions. He replied: “Iammighty glad 
to hear you say so. It is exactly my own 
opinion.” On another occasion he is re- 
ported to have said: “If Britainhad never 
done more than what she has done for 
India, she would well merit her splendid 
reputation as a colonizing nation.” 

I am proud to have my own convic- 
tions confirmed by such a shrewd and 
far-seeing statesman as President Roose- 
velt. Considering the vast multitudes 
of such diverse races, creeds, and re- 
ligions that go to make up the popula- 
tion of India, I do not believe there is 
a nation on earth that could give India 
a better government than she now has. 
I do not say it is perfect or as good 
as I hope and expect that it will be, 
but I do believe that it is the very best 
possible under present conditions. To 
do what a very small coterie of Indians 
are clamoring for, in my opinion, would 
be fatal to the prosperity of this great 
country. 


Coonoor, South India. 
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A GLIMPSE OF PLYMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS, SHOWING THE TOWN SQUARE 


The Tercentenary of the landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth was celebrated lecember 21 
audience gathering to listen to an oration by 


with impressive ceremonies, a distinguished 
Senator Henry Cabot Lodge 
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HEMMED IN BY CIRCUMSTANCE 


UST now among the novelists there 
seems to be a recrudescence of the 
age-old question, Can man (and in 
fiction, naturally, more especially wom- 
an) escape the pressure of environment? 
Must we submit or may we break 
through? The novelist’s answer in 
books of this new-old trend is apt to be 
dismal and hopeless. Such titles as 
that of Hugh Walpole’s new novel, “The 
Captives,” and that of the Dutch novel- 
ist Louis Couperus, “The Inevitable,” 
forbode the pessimistic reply, while 
Sinclair Lewis’s much discussed and ac- 
claimed “Main Street” is correctly de- 
scribed by its publishers as a picture of 
an “eager girl imprisoned in the smug- 
ness of the small town” and rebelling 
in vain against “respectability like a 
vast wall shutting out gayety and won- 
der.” Perhaps it is a reflex of unstable 
moral and material conditions of the 
time that in none of these novels does 
the reader find the conquering courage 
that breaks through circumstance, that 
makes character and will power su- 
perior over crassness and deadness. The 
problem is really akin, in such writers’ 
conception, to the Greek idea of 
tragic fate, immovable and irresistible; 
akin also to the old theological hard nut 
to crack—free will and predestination. 
Mr. Walpole wrote the first part of 
“The Captives’! four years ago, laid it 
aside for other work, notably his de- 
lightful study of boy life in “Jeremy,” 
and has but lately taken up and finished 
the present novel. One suspects that 
he was a little in doubt as to the just 
and logical outcome of situation 
when he reached a certain point in its 
development. At least the latter part 
does not have the assured touch and the 
dramatie spirit of that part setting out 
the personal problem. His Maggie, a 
plain, not brilliant girl, is hemmed in 
captive by a narrow circle of religious 
fanatics, Second Adventists who know 
that the coming of the Lord is at hand. 
There was always “the spirit of the 
chapel watching her, spying on her to 
see that she did not escape.” From this 
circle it seems that she is about to es- 
cape through the one love passion of 


hic 


her life, but distressful and fateful 
events make this escape impossible. 
She marries an English clergyman 


whom she does not love, only to find 


P in his parish and family an equally re- 


pellent though different pietism and a 
total lack of human sympathy. Forces 


‘adverse and hateful seem to spring up 
‘on every hand. 


When she tries to find 
solace in rescuing her first and only 
his broken and hopeless state 
makes the future wan and desolate. 
Maggie is a fine, strong character, 
stanch in her one great passion and a 
fighter against overmastering odds. In 
distinction of literary workmanship Mr. 
Walpole is at his best in this story; 
if it is depressing and smileless, the 


1The Captives. By Hugh Walpole. The 
,George H. Doran Company, New York. 


fault is that of the theme. The book 
appeals strongly to those who can feel 
and think, not to those who want fun 
or excitement. It is drama, but drama 
of a subjective order. 

~ Of Sinclair Lewis’s “Main Street” * 
Mr. William Allen White declares: “Our 
town (and presumably , every small 
town) should vote bonds to distribute 
‘Main Street’ in every home and compel 
its reading in the public schools.” I 
disagree. Gopher Prairie, Minnesota, is 
not a typical American town. The basic 
fault of the book is that the author in- 
sists thatitis. “Its Main Street,’ he says, 
“is the continuation of Main Streets 
everywhere. The story would be the 
same in Ohio or Montana, in Kansas or 
Kentucky or Illinois, and not very dif- 
ferently would it be told Up York State 
or in the Carolina Hills.” Not so. 
Gopher Prairie is untypical in human 
sympathy, in generous instincts, in 
kindness of heart. Its people are not 
merely heavy in mind, ludicrously dead 
to art and literature and: world move- 
ments; they are_ selfish, grasping, 
slander-loving, ignoble. Mr. White him- 
self has given us close studies of the 
Middle West small town in his two 
major novels; so has Zona Gale; so for 
New England communities have Alice 
Brown, Joseph Lincoln, and others. But 
mark the difference! In those stories 
the picture has light as well as dark; 


evil and ignorance are faithfully 
rendered, but there are also inspiration, 
fortitude, and _ sacrifice. In Gopher 


Prairie there is no one to admire; the 
nearest to it is Dr. Kennicott, husband 
of the would-be reformer, Carol; and he 
is a stolid doctor working hard to get 
money, easily tempted into intrigue 
without love, coarse in feeling as well 
as in taste. 

Carol herself 
reformer; her mind 
because the townspeople have ugly 
houses than because they have ugly 
souls; she cannot forgive them for not 
reading Shaw, for not knowing who 
Kreisler is, or for not talking about 
Russian dancers. She means to “up- 
lift” the town, but it hoots her esthet- 
icism; she slowly yields to the in- 
evitable; she becomes captive to the 
town, not its liberator. 

This is the strongest criticism to be 
made on “Main Street.” Opinions may 
differ as to the effectiveness of Mr. 
Lewis’s excessive realism, which de- 
scribes almost every store in town down 
to the knot-holes and the condition of 
the paint on every shelf. Some readers 
balk at this; others find it fascinating. 
At all events, the book is alive, and 
its actuality is vital even if painful. 
One is willing to go further than this, 
and admit that the story may be of 
value, but only as a half-complete photo- 
graph showing us the wrong side and 
hiding the right side of the truly typi- 


2Main Street. By Sinclair Lewis. 
Brace & Howe, New York, 


is a shallow sort of 
is worried more 


Harcourt, 
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cal American small town of the Middle 
West. 

“ What is “Inevitable” in Mr. Couperus’s 
novel of that name* is that the beauti- 
ful and passionate woman in its fore- 
ground should be unable to resist her 
own worst fault of tempcrament. She 
loves a brutal, profane, cursing ofiicer 
of a husband; divorces him when he 
beats her; becomes the mistress of a 


sweet-tempered, mild, and courtcous 
artist and loves him deeply; eacciden- 
tally sees her erstwhile husband, is 


fiercely moved by him again, and “in- 
evitably” throws over the poor artist 
and again passionately loves the brute. 
What does this s‘snify? Nothing. 

But “Inevitable” is decidedly well 
written and translated; it is extremely 
attractive in ‘ts pictures of Rome, of 
{talian society, and of the foreign col- 
onists—and is in this way a worthy 
companion piece to Zola’s “Rome” and 
Marion Crawford’s Saracinesca novels, 


As a contrast to these thie “novels 


of hemmed-in conditions may ®é 
scribed a capital old-fashioned héstorieal 
tale with abundance of plot a@@ attion. 
In Mr. Knipe’s “The Watch -D0@ of ‘the 
Crown” Sir Henry Seymour,” Lérd 
Admiral of England, even plots When, 
literally, his head is on the bIé@K.” ‘Aid 
the lovely Lady Frances Grey, i§ “his 
aid in planning the murder of-the boy 
King Edward and the Pringesg,, Mary 
(later Bloody Mary), all for. der: who 
became Queen Elizabeth. ‘The*tonly 
thing that was “inevitable”™=-fer” the 
sweet and wily Frances was tiset’ Her 
love for Seymour should in timecdie 
out (after he became headless) and that 
she should love and wed her jailer;:Tal- 
bot of the Tower, the “Watch-Deg of 
the Crown.” A good tale this, and no 
nonsense of “inhibitions” and _ irresis- 
tible moonshine about it. 
R. D. TOWNSEND. 
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MUSIC, PAINTING, AND OTHER ARTS 


ESSAIS POUR UNE ESTHETIQUE GEN- 
ERALE. By George Migot. Eugéne Fi- 
guiére et Cie. Varis. 


We hardly realize the relationship 
which binds to all other art formulas 
the particular art formula characteristic 
of any artist, group, nation, race, or 
epoch. This relationship is emphasized 
in the present volume. Again, while 
many of us are able to criticise a work 
of art from the standpoint of composi- 
tion or perspective or symmetry or 
rhythm, we hardly comprehend. the 
unity of the combination of its own 
individual rhythms. It is to be feared 
that other peoples are not far ahead of 
Americans in this respect; hence the 
pertinence of what M. Georges Migot 
tells his French readers in these well- 


written and suggestive “Essais.” As to 
The Inevitable. By Dodd, 
Mead & Co., New York. 
4The Watch-Dog of 
Knipe. The John Lane 


Louis Couperus. 


the Crown. By John 
Company, New York. 
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styles in art, M. Migot brings out more 
clearly than we have seen elsewhere the 
difference separating the Greek from 
such non-Hellenic styles as the Egyp- 
tian, the Japanese, and the Gothic. The 
Greeks placed emphasis on purely phys- 
ical perfection to the detriment of the 
spiritual. This is why the faces in most 
Greek statues seem so monotonous; 
even the statues themselves seem often 
immobile; the faces of the statues and 
the portraits of non-Hellenic art are 
more individual, and the attitude of the 
figures more mobile and dynamic. With 
Greek, and largely with Renaissance, 
artists exterior atmosphere seems to 
stop with the exterior of a work of 
art; with a Gothic work of art, however, 
as M. Migot reminds us, the exterior 
atmosphere seems to penetrate to the 
interior and animate it. 


SKETCHES OF GREAT PAINTERS. By 
Fdwin Watts Chubb. Illustrated. The 
St ert & Kidd Company, Cincinnati. 


This book is fuli of interesting infor- 
mation, well conveyed, about Raphael, 
Leonardo, Rembrandt, Rubens, and 
other old .masters and about such mod- 
ern masters as Millet, Corot, Turner, 
and Whistler. From such a volume of 
sketches. we sometimes gain more at- 
mosphere than we do from a formal 
history of art. 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY 
PAN-AMERICANISM: ITS BEGINNINGS. By 
Joseph Byrne Lockey. The Macmillan Com- 

*pany, New York. 

This scholarly study of the beginnings 
of Pan-Americanism comprises the first 
generation of the nineteenth century. 
Hence it considers the policy of Can- 
ning, Adams, Clay, Bolivar, and, above 
all, the effort to establish an American 
League of Nations, an effort which has 
received little historical comment. The 
present volume is notable because of 
such comment. 

PEACE CONFERENCE DAY BY DAY 
By Charles T. Thompson. 
ter by Colonel Kk. M. 
New York. 

Such a useful volume as this should 
assuredly have had an index. The work 
is not only extraordinarily informative 
but equally entertaining. Most of the 
book is in the form of a diary. It nar- 
rates the processes by which the Treaty 
of Versailles and the League Covenant 
were created. But its value is far more 
than a mere chronicle of the Paris Peace 
Conference. It reveals here and there 
the real character of those who made 
chat Conference and gives many indica- 
tions of the byplay going on all the 
time. Particular interest attaches to the 
references to Presiderit Wilson, as, for 
instance, his confidence as to the popu- 
lar judgment in America concerning his 
Paris endeavors. “It will, in my opin- 
ion,” he said, “approve the work we 
have done here.” Or, again, when the 
President made the remarkably sweep- 
ing statement, “We have liberated peo- 
ples who never had a chance of liberty 


(The). 
Introductory Let- 
House. srentano’s, 


before.” The author himself, however, 
is not above indulging in those state- 


ments, as when he speaks of “endless 
His per- 


lines of American soldiers.” 


THE OUTLOOK 


sistent misspelling of foreign names is 
one of the amusing features of the book. 
BOOKS FOR YOUNG FOLKS 
SAINTS AND THEIR STORIES. By 
Webling. Illustrated. The 
Stokes Company, New York. 
This book tells us about Saints Chris- 
topher, Denis, Alban, George, Gregory, 
Augustine of Hippo, Augustine of Can- 
terbury, Hugh, Dunstan, Zita, and other 
saints well known and not well known. 
The volume’s chief value lies in the 
narrative of those not well known. The 
language is adapted to young readers. 
The illustrations are beautiful. 


Peggy 
Frederick A. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 
LEGENDS AND ROMANCES OF SPAIN. By 
Lewis Spence, F.R.A.I Illustrated. The 
Fyederick A. Stokes Company, New York. 

Mr. Spence adds to his informative 
volumes about the legends of Brittany 
and the Rhineland a volume concerning 
the legends of Spain. Here we find, as 
we have a right to expect, the great 
Spanish romances of the Cid and of 
Amadis de Gaul. We also find mention 
of Don Quixote in a final chapter. 

WAR BOOKS 
BUILDING THE EMERGENCY FLEET. 
Cc. Mattox. The Penton 
pany, Cleveland. 

We do not suppose that the general 
lay reader will be especially interested 
in this rather expensively gotten up 
book in spite of the fact that it is pro- 
fusely illustrated and contains some in- 
teresting statistics and records of Amer- 
ican ship-building skill during the 
World War. But perhaps the book is 
especially designed for those who had 
anything to do with the important ship- 
building phase of American war work. 
As a record of achievement the book has 
real value. 


By W. 
Publishing Com- 


GALLIPOLI 
Hamilton, 
George H. 


DIARY. By General Sir 
G.C.B. Illustrated. 2 vols. 
Doran Company, New York. 
“There’s nothing certain about war,” 
says Sir Ian Hamilton, “except that one 
side won’t win.” Again: “The winner 
is asked no questions; the loser has to 
answer for everything.” These are ex- 
amples of the author’s often epigram- 
matic style. His is a frank, unstudied 
account of a tragic campaign. The ac- 
count is lightened somewhat by his 
characterization of Lord Kitchener, 
Winston Churchill, and others, includ- 
ing himself. As the reader turns page 
after page of these volumes he may 
be surprised to find that he is getting 
not only a valuable narration of a par- 
ticularly interesting campaign, with the 
sidelights it throws on the careers of 
certain men of our time; he will find 
that the military man who writes the 
account is frequently capable of brill- 
iantly atmospheric and poetic text. 


Tan 
The 


MAKING OF THE REPARATION AND ECO- 


NOMIC SECTIONS OF THE TREATY 
(The). By Bernard M. Baruch. Harper & 
Brothers, New York. 

In Mr. Baruch’s book we have the first 
adequate account of the work accom- 
plished by himself and his associates on 
the Commission on Reparation estab- 
lished by the Paris Peace Conference. 
Lloyd George had just been re-elected 
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to power on the platform of collecting 
from Germany the costs of the war 
“shilling for shilling, ton for ton.” As 
Germany could not pay such a colossal 
sum, the Allies finally acquiesced in the 
fundamental principle, originally enun- 
ciated by the American delegation, 
namely, that Germany’s reparation obli- 
gations were to exclude war costs and 
be limited to what may be called actual 
damage. What were such damages as 
distinguished from war costs? Among 
them were damage to injured persons 
and to surviving dependents by personal 
injury to or death of civilians caused 
by acts of war or acts of cruelty, vio- 
lence, or maltreatment, and also dam- 
age in respect of all property, wherever 
situated, belonging to any of the Allies. 
The reparation to be made, if in volun- 
tary default, may, according to the 
Treaty of Versailles, take the form of 
seizure of German goods and property 
in the territory of the Allies. The prin- 
ciple of seizure had already been evoked 
by the chief belligerent countries, which 
had taken possession of private enemy 
property within their respective domin- 
ions. Now, as Mr. Baruch says, “irre- 
spective of whether a belligerent coun- 


_try has a strict legal right to confiscate 


property of enemy nationals within its 
territory, we know that confiscation has 
been generally severely condemned in 
modern times.” Mr. Baruch’s book ap- 
pears at a timely juncture, as the Brit- 
ish Government has just renounced its 
right of confiscation of German property 
in the United Kingdom. It does so be- 
cause it aims to restore trade between 
England and Germany. This trade has 
been hampered because German mer- 
chants, fearing a seizure of their goods, 
have avoided using British ships and 
have delayed re-establishing commercial 
agencies in Great Britain. The present 
volume should prove a valuable book of 
reference on any subject mentioned in 
the economic and reparation clauses of 
the Treaty of Versailles. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
KING'S TREASURIES OF LITERATURE (The). 
General Editor, Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 

Ten small volumes sent us by the pub- 
lishers form part of a library which pro- 
poses to do for young readers what the 
well-established and popular Everyman’s 
Library offers their elders. The series 
will give young readers little classics of 
literature in brief compass and in neat 
and attractive shape, and thus form a 
nucleus of a library and cultivate the 
love of good books. The scope and pur- 
pose of the library perhaps may be 
shown by quoting the titles of some of 
the specimens sent us: Addison’s “De 
Coverley Papers” (we wonder if chil- 
dren really would read this); Haw- 
thorne’s “Wonder Book” (a capital se- 
lection); a version of the “Adventures 
of Odysseus” (well suited for juvenile 
reading) ; Miss Sewell’s “Black Beauty;”’ 
Charles Kingsley’s “The Heroes” 


’ 


(Greek myths); and selected essays by y 
“Alpha of the Plough” (good reading g, 


but not, we should say, 
adapted for children). 


especially y 
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JVUTLOOK 


A WEEKLY OUTLINE STUDY OF CURRENT HISTORY' 
BY J. MADISON GATHANY 


SCARBOROUGH SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


1920 


HAT has 1920 meant to you? Do 
you feel that 1920 has been a con- 
structive or a destructive year? 


Do you feel that 1920 can be made to 
serve as a foundation stone for a more 
constructive 1921? 

What is the difference between fighting 
to make the world safe for democracy 
and fighting for liberty ?, Wherein did the 
real purpose of America entering the war 
fail and wherein did it sueceed ? 

Does The Cutlook correctly classify 
those who look upon 1920 with dis- 
couragement? What reasons can you 
suggest not mentioned ir The Outlook's 
editorial for wishing to forget or remem- 
ber the record of the past year? 


Social Sanitariums and Social 
Doctors 


Who is Wiiliam R. George? What has 
been the influence of the Junior Republic 
idea upon American education ? 

Wherein does the criminal differ from 
the normal citizen? How has popular 
feeling towards the convict changed in 
the last one hundred years ? 

Do we maintain penitentiaries to pro- 
tect the public, to punish the convict, or 
to reform him? Upon which of these 
three purposes do you think society should 
place the greatest emphasis ? 

Are there limits to the usefulness of 
the self-government idea? Is the prison 
community which Mr. George proposes 
a really self-governing community / 

Is “legal infancy ” an absurdity ? Is it 
a fiction which the law has made into 
fact as a matter of social expediency, or 
has it been adopted as part of our legal 
system because it has been proved to 
further the real ends of social justice ? 

What lessons ean be derived from the 
experience of Judge Lindsey in Colorado, 
of Thomas Mott Osborne at Sing Sing and 
at the Portsmouth Naval Prison, and 
from the experience of the War Depart- 
ment with the disciplinary company at 
Fort Leavenworth, which would tend to 
justify or vitiate the conclusions reached 
a Mr. George ? 


Foreign Impressions 


On page 26 there is an article by the 
Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge University 
on America. On page 30 there is an 
article by an American missionary on 
India. 

What is the chief value to be derived 
from the study of critical articles such as 
these? Is the detached view of the for- 
eigner more trustworthy than the intimate 
knowledge of the native ? 

What are the factors most likely to 
distort the truth as reflected in the obser- 
vations of a foreigner? Of a native? 
Have the best studies of American gov- 





1 These questions and comments are designed 
not only for the use of current events classes and 
clubs, debating societies, teachers of history and 
English, and the like, but also for discussion in 
the home and for suggestion to any reader who 
desires to study current affairs as well as to read 
about thom.—Tuer Epirors, 





ernment been written by foreigners or 
natives ? 


Sir Arthur Shipley’s View of 
America 

What is the chief difference between 
the electoral practice of Great Britain 
and the electoral practice of America ? 

Do you agree with Sir Arthur’s esti- 
mate of the value of the franchise? If 
you felt compelled to choose between a 
man whose polities you detested and a 
man whose past you deplored, would you 
feel justified in staying 2¢ nome on elec- 
tion day? Are there ever any elections 
in which the issues are drawn with per- 
fect clearness ? 

Can you justify or refute Sir Arthur's 
statement that the Declaration of Inde- 
oo was drawn up and signed by 

tnglishmen? Was a typical American 
character in process of development prior 
to the American Revolution? Name an 
American of Revolutionary times who 
was typically a product of American 
environment? Can you name more than 
one? 

An excellent book to study in this con- 
nection is Henry Cabot Lodge’s “ Life of 
Washington,” published by Houghton 
Mifflin. 


British Rule in India 


What do you really know about India 
besides the knowledge you derived from 
“Plain Tales from the Hills” and * Gunga 
Din”? How much of our impressions 
of foreign countries is formed by litera- 
ture and how much by historical study ¢ 

Mr. Downie states that most of our 
general information in regard to Indian 
conditions comes from interested and 
biased sources. In a court of law what 
weight is given to evidence from inter- 
ested witnesses ? 

Wherein does the problem of govern- 
ing India differ from that of governing a 
comparatively homogeneous country like 
the United States? How many nations, 
races, religions, and castes exist within 
the territory known as India ? 

What is the prospect that these diverse 
elements will some day be united under 
the leadership of some one native group ? 
Do you believe that such a unification is 


_ either feasible or desirable ? 


What tangible benefits has British rule 
conferred upon India? What items should 
be placed on the debit side of the ac- 
counting? What would be the probable 
result if Great Britain should withdraw 
her forces and agents from India to- 
morrow ? 

Our Declaration of Independence states 
that “ governments are instituted among 
Men, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed.”’ Is this an axiom 
or a glittering generality to which detinite 
exceptions may properly be made? What 
groups exist under the United States 
Government to-day which have not con- 
sented to the form of government which 
is over them ? 

Is a minority party in a demoerztic 
government governed without its consent? 
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OU have many 

files, records, re- 
ports,and card indexes 
that are too bulky to 
keep in your safe, but 
which should be pro- 
tected from fire, theft 
or tampering. 


For these a Durand 
Steel Storage Locker 
is the thing. 


Equally useful in the 
home for valuables 


of all kinds. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER CO. 


1573 Ft. Dearborn Bank Bldg. 573 Park Row Building 
Chicago New York 
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THE CONTRIBUTORS’ 
GALLERY 


ANDOR L.  Lavn- 

DEAU, whose paint- 
ing “ The Three Wise 
Men,” appropriate to 
Twelfth Day, is re- 
produced on the cover 
of this week’s issue of 
The Outlook, is an 
American painter. He 
lived in Paris for twenty-five years, 
where he was a pupil of Jean Paul 
Laurens and Benjamin-Constant. He 
has traveled widely in Egypt, Pales- 
tine, Morocco, and Mexico. He was 
awarded a gold medal at a Paris Salon, 
1907, for his picture “ Prayer for Lost 
Seamen.” The Boston “ Transcript” 
finds his canvases of a temperamental 
character in affinity with Rembrandt. 
Mr. Landeau’s studio is at Willink, 
New York, near Buffalo. In an inter- 
pretation of the story which this paint- 
ing illustrates Dr. Abbott, Editor-in- 
Chief o: The Outlook, contributes to 
this issue one of his “ Knoll Papers.” 





mMMa Mauritz Larson has written 

uumerous stories dealing with im- 
migrants of various nationalities. She 
was born in Minnesota and has lived 
most of her life in St. Paul. She has 
been secretary of the St. Paul Play- 
ground Committee and reference 
librarian of the Minnesota Historical 
Library. 

rk. Davip Downte is one of the 

veteran missionaries of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety of New York, and has served 
forty-seven years in India. 


Siz ArTHUR EVERETT SHIPLEY be- 

came Master of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, in 1910, and was later made 
Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge Uni- 
versity. He was a member of the Cen- 
tral Medical War Committee. He is 
the author of many scientific volumes. 


pWin ARLINGTON ROBINSON needs 

no new introduction to Outlook 
readers. Since Theodore Roosevelt. re- 
viewed his * Children of the Night” for 
The Outlook in 1905 Mr. Robinson’s 
work has frequently figured in_ its 
columns. 


R. GEORGE could not make up his 
*mind as a youth whether he 
wanted to be a prize-fighter, a mission- 
ary to China, a preacher, or a New 
York traftie “ cop.” Instead, he went 
into the manufacturing business, but 
retained strong predilections toward 
these various other callings. He was 
sworn in as a special officer under 
Roosevelt when T. R. was Police Com- 
missioner of New York. He organized 
a “ Law and Order Gang ” which made 
war with gusto upon the “ Graveyard 
Gang” that hung out around St. 
Mark’s. Mr. George organized his 
Junior Republic at Freeville, New York, 


AS AO 





“ The conditions there for opening a Great World Port are Beyond Comparison.”—P. H. W. 
Ross, President National Marine League of U.S. A. 


o/ the Nations Waterpower 


is tributary 


Copyright Asahel Curtis 


Snoqualmie Falls, a 270-foot cataract of roaring, tridese 
cent beauty, within an hours motoring of Seattle—whene 
comes a portion of the city’s hydro-electric power, 








The sources of eastern fuel power 
are fast waning. Seventy per cent. | 
of the coal and 70 per cent. of the 
water power of the United States 
lie west of the Mississippi river. 
Industry can more readily move 
to power than power to industry. 
When the East loses its cheap 
power it loses its industrial king- 
ship. The West ts young, vigorous 
and aggressive and ready to snatch 
away the scepter — Alexander T. 

| Vogelsang, First Assistant Secre- 

| tary of the Intertor, in Leslie's, 

| Cet. 25, 1920. 








The Seattle Chamber of Commerce 
and Commercial Club 
PUBLICITY BUREAU— 

903 Arctic Building—SEATTLE 
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to Seattle 


-plus Coal 


(an unfailing supply) 
By C. T. Conover 


The water power gives a name to a 
range of mountains, the Cascades Jf 
gives Seattle hydro-electric energy for 
almest limitless industrial expansion at 
the lowest possible cost. 


Washington has also practically the 
only coal in the Pacific States, much of 
it immediately contiguous to Seattle— 
an enormous and unfailing supply for all 


purposes. 


Probably nowhere on the Earth’s sur- 
face is assembled such a wealth and 
variety of raw materials. Seattle’s back 
country is preeminent in timber, grain, 
fruit, minerals and other basic products. 
Seattle is the chief fisheries port of the 
world. Into her lap pours the wealth 
of Alaska—Gold, Copper and Fish—a 
country capable of supporting 10,000,000 
to 20,000,000 prosperous citizens, and with 
vasi untouched resources. Seattle domi- 
nates in the trade with China, Japan, and 
that supreme undeveloped treasure land, 
Siberia, by the immutable law of dis- 
tance. Consequently Seattle is the chief 
American port in the importation of Ori- 
ental Vegetable Oils, Raw Silk, Crude 
Rubber, Hemp, Tea, Hides, and the 
products of the Far East. Practically all 
offer outstanding manufacturing oppor- 
tunities in Seattle. 


Seattle’s market is the world. Her 
harbor —194 miles of salt and fresh 
water frontage —is unequalled on the 
western hemisphere 


Seattle’s climate gives her an advan- 
tage of 20 per cent. in manufacturing 
costs—a fact well proven by experience. 
Seattle has a scenic setting unequalled 
and is the healthiest city in the world. 


Seattle has a large supply of skilled 
and common labor of the highest class. 
She has adopted the American plan—the 
open shop. A vital feature of her labor 
policy is “cards on the table face up” 
between employers and employees. No 
American city has a better labor condi- 
tion or one brighter with promise. 


Seattle is the leading railroad center 
on the Pacific Coast. 


’ 

In volume of water-borne commerce 

Seattle is America’s chief Pacific port, 

Inevitably, it would seem, she must be- 

come one of the great industrial centers 
of the world. 


Seattle wants you, if there ts a legitimate 
held jor your particular industry, whether 
youare a little manufacturer or a big one. 
Lf your line ts futiy occupied or there does 
not appear lo be an opening for it that 
promises success, Seattle will so advise you 
Srankly. Seattle's climate ts the best on the 
continent—you'll live longer here. Send 
Sor the booklet, “ Seattle, the Seaport of 
Success.” ‘ 


he Seavort of Success 
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Travel, 


* Board and Rooms,” ‘ Help 


teplies will be forwarded by 











Tours and Travel 


Hotels and Resorts 









RAYMOND-WHITCOMB| 
TOURS & CRUISES 


| 






CALIFORNIA 


Tours twice a week visiting all 
the well known resorts. 


FLORIDA 


Frequent tours during the height 
of the social season. 


CRUISES 
WEST iNDIES 


Delightful cruises with many shore 
excursions. $450 and up. 


SOUTH AMERICA 















Wonderful 50 day Cruise-Tour. 
Sailing Feb. 15. $1485 and up. 
OTHER TOURS: Round 
the World, Europe, Arabian 
Nights Africa, Japan-China 
Send for Booklet Desired 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
Boston 
New York Phila. Chicago San Francisco | 














EUROPE 1921 


Parties enrolling now. Moderate 
prices. Most interesting routes. 
Great success 1920 


TEMPLE TOURS 65-A Franklin St., 


Boston, Mass. 





Choice Tours to Europe 


Selected itineraries. Parties limited. Fxpert 
leaders. Reasonable prices. Tenth season. 


DEAN-SCHILLING TOURS 


161 A Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
Capital National Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 
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SPRING TOURS 


SICILY, GREECE, 
and ITALY 


Sailing March 23rd from New York 
Scholarly leadership 
Freedom from annoyingdetails of travel 


REGISTER NOW 
Other tours to suit individual purse 
and purpose 
Write to 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
15 Boyd St., Newton, Mass. 





TRAVEL IN EUROPE 
ART, LJTERATURE 
Splendid leaders HISTORY, FRENCH 
Satisfactory prices SPANISH, ITALIAN 
INTERCOLLEGIATE TOURS 
65-A Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


Superb routes 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The HAMILTON "45": 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

A Select Family and Transient Hotel 
Ideal Location. Modern appointments 
and Home-like. Good table. American 
plan. Rates reasonable; special rates for 
a prolonged stay. Booklet 

IRVING O. BALL, Proprietor. 


__MASSACHUSETTS 
HOTEL PURITAN 


Commonwealth Ave. Boston 
q THE DISTINCTIVE BOSTON HOUSE 
ye Globe Trotters call the Puritan one of 
the most homelike hotels in the world. 


our inquiries gladly answered 
©1-CostelloMgr and our booklet mailed —y~9 





























If You Are Tired or Need a Change 


you cannot find a more comfortable place in 
New England than 


THE WELDON HOTEL 


GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


It affords all the comforts of 
home without extravagance. 


NEW YORK CITY 








A Constantly Delightful Country Home 
With City Conveniences 


hew Gardens 
Jun 


KEW CARDENS, L. I. 
Only 16 minutes from Penn. Station 
Open Throughout the Yeu 
New York’s Newest and Finest Suburban Hotel 
Kew Gardens Inn is a residential Hotel of 
Charm and distinction operated entirely on 
the American plan. An excellent table, with 
room arrangements, newly equipped and 
beautifully furnished, in one, two, three or 
more rooms, With one or more private baths. 
Moderate prices. Golf—Tennis 
Under KNOTT Management 
GEO. H. WARTMAN, Manager 
Telephone Richmond Hill 8892 


sy ] 2 53 Washing- 
HOTEL JUDSON °3, Washing 
adjoining Judson Memorial Church. Rooms 
with and without bath. Rates $3.50 per day, 
including meals. Special rates for two weeks 
or more. Location very central. Convenient 
to all elevated and street car lines. 


Hotel Le Marquis 


12 East 31st Street 
New York 


Combines every convenience and home 
comfort, and commends itself to people of 
refinement wishing to live on American Plan 

















and be within easy reach of social an. dra- 
matic centers. 
Rates with Illustrated Booklet gla aent 


upon request. Under KNOTT Mana ment 


SOUTH CAROLINA 





Health Resorts 


Crest View Sanatorium 


Greenwich, Ct. First-class in ali respects 
home comforts. H. M. Hircncock, M.D. 


“INTERPINES” 


Beautiful, quiet, restful and homelike. Over 
26 years of successful work. Thorough, re- 
liable, dependable and ethical. Every com. 
fort and convenience. Accommodations ot 
superior quality. Disorder of the nervous 1 
tem aspecialty. Fred. W. Seward, Sr., M.D 

Fred. W. Seward, Jr.. M.D.. Goshen, N. Y. 

















Sanford Hall, 184] 


Private Hospital 
For Mental and Nervous Diseases 


Comfortable, homelike surround- 
ings; modern methods of treatment ; 
competent nurses. 15 acres of lawn, 
nark, flower and vegetable gardens. 
Food the best. Write for booklet. 


Sanford Hall Flushing New York 
The Ideal Place for Sick 


LINDEN People to Get Well 


Doylestown, Pa.|4 1) institution devoted to 
the personal study and specialized treat- 
ment of the invalid. Massage. Electricity, 
Hydrotherapy. Apply for circniar to 
Rorerr LiereincoTrr Wat-rer, M.D. 
date of The Walter Sanitarinm) 


The Bethesda "ite Y2'"* 


A private sanitarium for invalids and aged 
who need care. Ideal surroundings. Address 
for terms Alice Gates Bugbee.M.D. Tel. 241. 


est. 


























American family, long 
resident in their own 


Apartments 
pleasant old villa with 


hill just outside Siena, offers quite separate 
eight-room apartment, plainly furnished. 
Rent two hundred dollars year. Address 

Mrs. GEORGE R. NEWELL, Orlando, Fla. 


Real Estate 
FLORIDA 











A FE DESIRABLE COTTAGES 

FOR RENT, ORMOND 
BEACH, FLA. For particulars apply to 
W. E. Reese, 243 Fifth Ave., New Y City. 


NEW YORK 


V Testport, on Lake Champlain. 

Comfortable house for summer season. 
Four downstairs rooms, 5 bedrooms, modern 
conveniences, wide piazzas, spacious grounds. 
Beautiful view of Lake Champlain. Reason- 
abie rent. Offers considered. 4,007, Outlook. 


FARMS-33 STATES-,,.10,'0. 10° 
an Acre. Stock, 
tools, crops often included to settle quickly. 
Write for big illustrated catalog. Strout Farm 
Agency, 150 BM Nassau St., New York City. 


WASHINCTON 


APPLE ORCHARD producing high-grade 

commercial ruit 
FOR SALE, 35 acres completely equipped 
with a modern bungalow ona all machinery, 
tools, and buildings. A highly productive 
Poe in a new, growing district. Address 
»AUL McKERCHER, White Salmon, Wash. 
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BOOKS, MAGAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS 


BOOKS on pedigrees, genealogies, and 
coats-of-arms. Every Anglo-Saxon and Celtic 
name. Kindly inquire for particulars. Chas, 
A. O’Connor, 21 Spruce S8t., New York City. 

STORIES, perme, plays, etc..are wanted for 
ublication. Submit MBS. or write Literary 
Bureau, 325, Hannibal, Mo. 

BOOKS. Order all books relative to the 
Negro and by colored authors through 
Young’s Book Exchange, 135 West 135th St., 
New York. 

1104 Pictured Nouns makes French, 
Spanish and Italian attractive and easy. $1. 
CU. Swezey, 21 Spruce St., New York. 


CHILDREN’S DRESSES 








HE Kirkwood 


On Camden Heights 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
OPEN JAN. TO MAY 
18-hole Golf, Riding, Climate 
T. EDMUND KRUMBHOLZ 











MOTHERS desiring hand-made and hand- 
embroidered dresses for their little girls six 
months to six years of age buy the * Mary 
Moore” dresses. They are exclusive in de- 
sign, reasonable in price, best in material 
and workmanship. Write for sketches. The 
Irish Linen Company, Retail Dept., Daven- 
port, Lowa. 


_FOR THE HOME | 


“DOMESTIC SCIENCE _ correspondence 
courses. Good positions and home efficiency, 








Am. School Home Economics, Chicago. 


DUPLICATING DEVICES 


* MODERN ” DUPLICATOR.—A business 
getter. $2.25 up. 50 to 75 copies from pen 
pencil, typewriter. No glue or gelatine. 
40,000 firms use it. From dealers or on 10 
days’ trial from us. You need one. Write 
for free booklet BL. Durkin, Reeves & Co 
Pittsburgh, Pa. = 








LANTERN SLIDES 


LANTERN slides made and colored. High- 
est grade work. 25 years’ experience. Edward 
Van Altena, 6 East 39th St., New York City. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


INVENTIONS wanted. Cash or royalty tor 
ideas. Adam Fisher Mfg. Co. 217, St. Lowis,Mo. 


HELP WANTED 


Business Situations 

WRITE photoplays: $25-$300 paid anyone 
for suitable ideas. Se pavieuee unnecessary ; 
complete outline free. 
438, St. Louis. 

WANTED — 1,500 Railway Traffic Inspec- 
tors; no experience ; train for this profession 
through spare-time home study ; easy terms; 
$110 to $200 monthly and expenses guar- 
anteed, or money back. Outdoors, local or 
traveling, under big men who reward ability. 
Get Free Booklet _CM-27. Stand. Business 
Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 

_ WANTED—Experienced bookkeeper, _re- 
fined personality, for Eastern girls’ boardin 
school. Thoroughly competent to take full 
charge of financial office. Protestant. Good 
salary and comfortable home. Good social 
environment. Give full particulars in first 
letter. 9.353, Outlook. 














Producers League, 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 

DIETITIANS, superintendents, cafeteria 
managers, governesses, matrons, house- 
keepers, social workers, and secretaries. 
Miss Richards, Providence, Kast Side Box 5. 
Boston, Fridays, 11 to 1, 16 Jackson Hall, 
Trinity Court. Address Providence. 


Teachers and Covernesses 

WANTED~— Competent teachers for public 
and private schools. Calls coming every day. 
Send for circulars, Albany Teachers’ Agency, 
Albany, N. Y. 

WANTED—Teachers all subjects. Good 
vacancies in schools and colleges. Interna- 
tional Musical and Educational Agency, Car- 
negie Hail, N. Y. 

EXPERIENCED ‘KINDERGARTEN 
TEACHER WANTED at once. Apply S8u- 
te ag Institution for the Feeble- 
Minded, Frankfort, Ky. 

TEACHERS WANTED, men and women, 
for all departments of colleges and schools. 
Immediate and future vacanc The Inter- 
state Teacher's Agency, 717 Macheca Build- 
ing, New Orleans, La. 

GOVERNESS, experienced, or kindergart- 
ner, Montessori trained, for four-year boy. 
Mrs. J. Reed Lit, Jenkintown (Phila.), Pa. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 








Business Situations 

LADY, degrees B.S. and B.D., present em- 
ployment secretary -stenogra yher to execu- 
tive in manufacturing plant, desires position, 
religious work preferred. 9,324, Outlook. 

PAGEANT master available. Experienced. 
Capable of assuming full direction. 9,331, 
Outlook. 

WANTED—Clerical position, by young 
man determined to succeed, with LAWYER 
where there is opportunity for study. SAL- 
ARY to meet living expenses. 9,338, Outlook. 


Professional Situations 

MALE ATTENDANT with special experi- 
ence in bladder troubles wishes position as 
private nurse. 25 years old, high school edu- 
cation, speaks four languages, has traveled 
extensively. Highest class references. Write 
A. Goumaz, 220 Golden Gate Ave., San 
Francisco. 

TRAVELING companion, social secretary, 
young woman with business experience. 
Speaks French. 9,335, Outlook. 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 

POSITION fas managing housekeeper, 
January 15. References exchanged. Mrs. 
_ 8, 4414 North Broad St., Philadelphia, 
a. 


YOUNG woman wishes position with per- 
son or persons going West or South for the 
winter. 9,350, Outlook. 


Teachers and Governesses 
VISITING governess, experienced, takes 
care children, teaches languages, music, de- 
sires engagement mornings. 9.339, Outlook. 
TUTOR in private family by cultured, re- 
fined young man from South. Age 25. Uni- 
versity graduate, 3 years’ experience. Most 
excelent references. 9,332, Outlook. 
WANTED, by Southern gentlewoman (nor- 
mal and college graduate with teaching and 
tutoring experience), position as resident 
tutor. City, country, or travel. 9,343, Outlook. 





MISCELLANEOUS _ 


MISS Guthman, New York shopper, will 
send things on approval. Nosamples. Kefer- 
ences. 309 West 99th St. 

WANTED—Young women to take nine 
months’ course in training for the care of 
chronic and convalescent invalids. Address 
F. E. Parker Home, New Brunswick, N. J. 
M. W. Wightman & Co. Shopping Agency, 
established 1895. No charge; prompt delivery. 
44 West 22d St., New York. 

WANTED, for summer gift shop, space in 
established tea shop or private house on 
automobile road, preferably north shore of 





Massachusetts. 9,349, Outlook. 
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CRUISES 
TOURS 
INDEPENDENT 
TRAVEL 


A Few Suggestions 


WEST INDIES 

A Cruise de Luxe will sail 
from New York on March 12 
by palatial GREAT WHITE 
FLEET steamer S.S. “ULUA.” 
Most attractive itinerary. 


CALIFORNIA—ALASKA 


Luxurious tours— frequent de- 
partures. 


JAPAN—CHINA— 
PHILIPPINES 

Escorted tours will sail from 
the Pacific Coast February 5, 
19, March 5, 16 and April 21. 


SOUTH AMERICA 

From New York February 8 
and 26, visiting all parts of East 
and West Coasts. 


EUROPE 


Exceptionally well - planned 
spring and summer programs. 
Escorted and individual travel. 


Our service leaves you free 
to enjoy everything that your 
travels should mean to you. 
Talk over with us your ten- 
tative plans and make reser- 
vations now. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 


Boston, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Montreal, Toronto 
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a) surroundings. 
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The brightest spot in 
Boston’s night-life. 
LEO REISMAN’S FAMOUS 
DANCE ORCHESTRA 


Music that makes midnight 
come too soon. 
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on the medicine shelf. 
350 at yonr druggist’s 












for Coughs & Colds 


HELP WANTED! 


Are you in need of a Mother’s Helper, Companion, Nurse, 
Governess, Teacher, Business or Professional Assistant ¢ 
The Classified Want Department of The Outlook has 
for many years offered to subscribers a real service. A 
small advertisement in this department will bring results. 
The rate is only ten cents per word, including address. 


Department of Classified Advertising 
THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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At night —an intruding 
cough or cold, a sore throat 
or hoarseness is soon re- 
lieved by Piso’s. It can gain 
no foothold and become 
serious, if yours is one of 
the million homes that keeps 
Piso’s always within reach 
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THE HAMILTON HOTEL—Bermuda 
The Queen of Winter Resorts 


‘THE largest and finest hotel on the Islands—and of fireproof construc- 
tion; modern in equipment and operation. Golf, tennis, boating, 
riding, driving, dancing, fishing, bathing in the sea; glass enclosed sun 
parlor 200 feet long. Grill. 400 outside rooms—250 with connecting bath. 

HAMILTON HOTEL COMPANY, Ltd. 


Management of J. A. Sherrard 


Summer resort—Hotel Preston, Beach Bluff, Mass.—June to Sept. 





Cable Address 


(Bookiet) “Hotel Bermuda” 
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Twenty-four 
| pages of 
i\ i 
| January Sale \ remarkable 
| of "Household Linens values 


and © d l h, ilo | Goods 
James Mc Cute heon &Co. 


FIFTH AVENUE, NEV 











Send for McCutcheon s 
January Sale Book 


We have planned that this January Sale shall be 
the most important of any in our long experience. 


By careful and foresighted buying all through 

the war years we have been able to keep our 
Reg Trade Mark Household Linen prices an average of about 
20% to 25 % belowcurrent market prices. Recent 
reductions in Belfast ‘Meneses prices therefore only 
bring their prices to the level at which we have been offer- 
ing our goods for some time. 





But in order to do our part in helping to bring prices back to 
normal and to meet present conditions and demands, we 
shall make reductions during January on our Household 
Linens from these already moderate prices—amounting in 
many cases to 33% per cent. 


We make these reductions with the full realization that it 
may be impossible for us to replace the goods offered at the 
same prices. 


The range of goods on which these reductions are made is 
so wide that all may find what they want. 


The special catalogue No. 35, giving detailed descrip- 
tions and prices of Household Linens, as well as special 
values in other departments, will be mailed upon request. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, New York 











BY THE WAY 


F late years few things “made in 

Germany” have been worthy of any- 
thing except opprobrium; but a Ger- 
man newspaper recently instituted an 
idea that has elements of merit in it. 
This was a Good Manners Week, which 
certainly seemed a thing badly needed 
in Berlin, not only for one week but 
all the year round. The reporters of 
the Berlin ‘“Morgenpost” were in- 
structed to watch for acts of chivalry, 
such as helping old ladies with their 
bags, giving up one’s seat in the last ’bus 
home, and so on. If they caught you 
in the act, you received a handsome 
prize. For one week, good deeds are 
said to have been numerous in the Ger- 
man capital. 

A New York City paper has also 
started a campaign for politeness. It 
gives $50 as a daily prize for the per- 
son most polite to its representatives 
who ask questions at random in the 
streets and either get “turned down” 
or receive courteous replies which are 
rewarded in proportion to their civility. 





The Southern Pacific Railway has just 
completed a motion picture depicting 
graphically the story of oil, tracing its 
history from production to consumption. 
The film, according to the “Railway 
Age,” will be shown at all terminals 
and at principal points of the System 
as an aid in teaching the conservation 
of this product. The Southern Pacific 
uses 60,000,000 gallons of oil a month, 
or about 16 per cent of all oil produced 
in California. The fuel industry, it is 
said, faces a crisis; those who depend 
upon the industry must take heroic 
measures if they would stave off 
disaster, and the picture shows what 
these measures are. 





“"Tis said that Brother K——- R—— 
arrived home very late from our last 
meeting,” a fraternal news sheet re- 
ports, “and that the next morning at 
the breakfast table he had to answer 
for it. ‘Didn’t I hear the clock strike 
2 as you came in last night?’ ‘Yes, you 
did. It started to strike 11 an’ I 
stopped it so’s not to waken you.’” 





The American language as overheard 
in a Missouri hospital, according to 
the “Journal” of the American Medical 
Association: 

Son (at the bedside)—‘“She’ll be al- 
right now if nuthin’ don’t set up.” 
Father—“Nuthin’ ’ll set up. She lays 
down all the time.” 





The “smart” Parisienne, according to 
the Paris correspondent of the “Milli- 
nery Trade Review,” must have at 
least six different hats to wear on vari- 
ous occasions. “Everybody must have 
a fur hat,” she says—‘“that is, a toque 
with a narrow brim. The second indis- 
pensable hat is a small wireless affair, 
a soft crown swathed in folds of rib- 
bon or velvet. Next on the list comes 
the largish ribbon shape which is so 
smart with less severe tailor-mades, 
for lunches, picture shows, or the races. 











For receptions and teas, the large hat 
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reigns supreme. For evening gowns we 
y find a new idea; the tight Persian tur- 
ban rolled and ending at one side in a 
ide in fold of the stuff iong enough to form 
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Facts for CAREFUL INVESTORS 
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Fifteen notable Americans to speak to you through THE WORLD’S WORK. 
Every outstanding question of the day will be discussed for the benefit of THE 
WORLD’S WORK readers—Education, Politics, Government and Foreign Affairs ; 
What’s Ahead in Business. On these and many other important problems before 
the country none can speak with greater authority than these foremost citizens. 


Franklin K. Lane 


Ex-Secretary of the Interior 


Robert S. Lovett 


Railroad President and Financier 


Daniel D. Moore 


Edwin A. Alderman 
President, University of Va. 


Charles W. Eliot 


Pres. Emeritus Harvard University 


Henry Morgenthau 
Former U.S. Ambassador to Turkey 


William S. Sims 


Rear-Admiral U.S. Navy 





Cass Gilbert 
Architect and Publicist 

James G. Harbord 
Mazyor-General U.S. A 


Henry J. Haskell 


Editor, Kansas City Star 


Henry L. Stimson 
Ex-Secretary of War 
Herbert Hoover 


Chairman, American Relief Admin. 


Erie C. Hopwood 
Editor, Cleveland Plain Dealer 


ruy 


Editor, New Orleans Times-Picayune 
Booth Tarkington 


Novelist and Publicist 


Casper S. Yost 
Editor, St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


There is an important Council Table Contribution in the January number 


And among many other intensely interesting features are : 


The Czar baffled by the oriental guile of Li Hung Chang—Sowing the seed for the Red 
Russia of to-day—a remarkable chapter in the Memoirs of Count Witte, former Prime Minister 


of Russia. 

Lion Spearing with the Natives in East Africa—7he engaging adventure story of Carl E. 
Akeley, of the American Museum of Natural History. 

Needed 200,000 trained teachers—an interview with P. P. Claxton, Federal Commissioner ot 
Education. . 

The Social Influence of Motion Pictures—by Ellis P. Oberholtzer, widely known writer on 
Motion Pictures. 


Kings of Chemistry—by Samuel Crowther. ; 4 
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